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affording the 
biographer little to 
chronicle beyond the 
succession of books 
in which their work 
of heart and brain is 
given to the ser- 
vice of the public. 
In the instance of 
Robert Browning we | 
have to add to this 
seclusion by prefe- 
rence and vocation 
his frequent and pro- 
longed absences from 
England, which have 
made him less a per- 
sonality among us 
than a strong and 
subtle influence. 
This circumstance 
probably assisted in 
long withholding 
fromhimany general 
popularity ; for the 
English public loves 
to lionize its favour- 
ites, to look into | 
their daily lives, to 
see them on plat- 
forms, to hear them 
at penny readings 
and public dinners, 
to solicit locks of | 
theirhair, and secure | 
their autographs | 
for albums. Bold 
indeed must be the 
Man or woman who 
could invoke for this 
the lofty and retiring 
spirit of the author of | 
“Paracelsus.” The ! 





few facts which can be authenticated respecting Brown- 
ing are that he was born at Camberwell in 1812, and 
educated at the London University. When little more 

twenty, he published his first and least-known 
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poem, “Pauline : a Fragmentof a Confession,” of which he 
prerenge says, in the “new and uniform” edition of his works issued 
OETS have generally led retired and uneventful lives, by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., in 1868-70,— 








ROBERT BROWNING, M.A. 
(From a Photograph by Charles Wathins,) 





“ The first piece in the 
series I acknowledge 
and retain with extreme 
repugnance—indeed, 
purely of necessity ; for 
not long ago I inspected 
one, and am certified 
of the existence of other 
transcripts intended 
sooner or later to be 
published abroad. By 
forestalling these I can 
at least correct some 
misprints (no syllable is 
changed), and introduce 
a boyish work by an ex- 
culpatory word. The 
thing was my earliest 
attempt at ‘poetry al- 
ways dramatic in prin- 
ciple, and so many utter- 
ances of so many 
imaginary persons, not 
mine,’ which I have 
since written according 


| toa scheme less extra- 








poet appeared. 


vagant and scale less 
impracticable than were 
ventured upon in this 
crude, preliminary 


sketch.” 


This preface is 
dated Christmas 
Day, 1867 ; thepoem 
was written at Rich- 
mond, October 22, 
1832. Wearegladto 


| have “ Pauline ” pre- 


served to us, not only 
because ofitsintrinsic 
beauty and promise, 
but as indicating the 
unity of purpose 
under whose steady 
influence Browning's 
powers have been 
matured. He is too 


severe on the poem; although it was produced during 
his non-age, he has no reason to be ashamed of it 
now. In the short space of three years the foreshadowed 
“ Paracelsts” was published in 1835, 
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and at once placed Browning in the position which he has 
held, with small modification, till a comparatively recent 
time. The few hailed him with intense and exclusive 
enthusiasm as their greatest of living poets, while the 
many shrank away, repelled by occasional ruggedness of 
style, and frightened at the earnest thought and sustained 
attention demanded from his readers. “Strafford,” an 
historical tragedy published in 1837,wasput onthe stage by 
Macready, to whom it is dedicated. In this play Brown- 
ing showed histrionic ability of a high order. Some of 
England’s greatest men revisit us in all their original 
majesty ; we know of nothing in modern dramatic litera- 
ture comparable tothe portrait of Pym. It was produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, on May 1, 1837. 
Macready was the grand personator of Pym, and Helen 
Faucit the enchanting representative of Lucy Percy, 
Countess of Carlisle. Browning says the play is 
“one of action in character rather than character in 
action.” The author justly considers the portraits faith- 
ful; but that of the Countess of Carlisle is, he states, 
purely imaginary. He at first sketched her singular 
likeness roughly in, as suggested by Matthew and the 
memoir writers ; “ but it was too artificial, and the sub- 
stituted outline is exclusively from Voiture and Waller.” 
In reference to the affecting scene in which Strafford sits 
with his childen in the Tower, and they sing, “O bell’ 
andare, Per barca in mare,” &c., Mr. Browning says, 
“ The Italian boat-song in the last scene is from Redi’s 
‘Bacco,’ long since naturalized in the joyous and delicate 
version of Leigh Hunt.” 

Two shorter dramatic sketches, appearing respectively 
in 1843 and 1844—“ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” and 
“Colombe’s Birthday”—were also performed, the former 
at Drury Lane on February 11, 1843, with Helen Faucit 
as the heroine and Phelps as Thorold; the latter at the 
Haymarket, where Miss Cushman took the part of 
the Duchess of Cleves. Although well received, their 
success was not such as to keep them long on the boards, 
or induce any attempt at revival. Their merits, like 
those of all Browning’s plays, better suit them for the 
quiet appreciation of the study than the unsatisfying 
realism of the stage; the shades of thought and cha- 
racter are at once too delicate and too profound for the 
footlights. But they are also marked refutations of the 
charge that Browning is always intricate, invariably in- 
harmonious. Their plot and motive are distinct and 
direct, and we have few English lyrics more musical than 
the one beginning— 


“ There’s a woman like a dewdrop, she’s so purer than the purest.” 


_ Between the production of “ Strafford” and “A Blot 
in the ’Scutcheon” appeared “ Sordello ;” a book which 
gave the critics more trouble than any since “ Epipsy- 
chidion.” A few studied it carefully, mastered its depth 
of meaning, its lofty purpose, its passages of dignified ex- 
pression and concentrated thought, its marvellous variety 
of mood and simile ; a greater number honestly tried to 
read it and comprehend it, but failing utterly, dwelt on 
the harshness of some phrases and the complication of 
certain situations, and missed the soul of power and 
beauty shrined in the difficult casket ; the great majority 





took no pains in the matter, but contented themselves 
with simply warning their readers off ground which was 
so obscure that; it must be dangerous. What the herd 
who followed such blind guides lost by their obedience 
may be seen by the following extract :-— 


“ You can believe 
Sordello foremost in the regal class 
Nature has broadly sever’d from her mass 
Of men, and framed for pleasure, as she frames 
Some happy lands that have luxurious names, 
For loose fertility ; a footfall there 
Suffices to upturn to the warm air 
Half-germinating spices ; mere decay 
Produces richer life ; and day by day 
New pollen on the lily petal grows 
And still more labyrinthine buds the rose.” 


Browning’s own judgment on “ Sordello,” given in the 
dedication to “J. Milsand, of Dijon,” is touching in its 
admitted disappointment, and impressive in its quiet 
unboastful consciousness of power :— 


“T wrote it twenty-five years ago for only a few, counting even in 
these on somewhat more care about its subject than they really 
had. My own faults of expression were many ; but with care for 
a man or book such would be surmounted, and without it what 
avails the faultlessness of either? I blame nobody, least of all 
myself, who did my best then and since ; for I lately gave time 
and pains to turn my work into what the many might—instead of 
what the few must—like: but after all, I imagined another thing 
at first, and therefore leave as I find it. The historical decoration 


| was purposely of no more importance than a background requires; 


and my stress lay on the incidents in the development of a soul: 
little else is worth study.” 


Some of the most delicate fancies with which Mr. 
Browning has made lovely his vast poetical garden are 
contained in “Pippa Passes”; dedicated “ admiringly 
to the author of ‘Ion,’ affectionately to Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd.” Observe the opening: “ New Year's Day 
at Asolo in the Trevisan. A large mean, airy chamber. 
A girl, Pippa, from the silk-mills, springing out of bed,” 
exclaims (after a fervid apostrophe to the rising and risen 
day which “ flickered in bounds, grew gold, then over- 
flowed the world”) — 

“ Oh, day, if I squander a wavelet of thee, 

A mite of my twelve-hours’ treasure, 

The least of thy gazes or glances, 

(Be they grants thou art bound to or gifts above measure) 
One of thy choices or one of thy chances, 

(Be they tasks God imposed thee or freaks at thy pleasure) 
—My day, if I squander such labour or leisure, 

Then shame fall on Asolo, mischief on me !” 

Before leaving “Pippa,” we must remonstrate with 
Mr. Browning for falling into the pernicious fashion of 
altering old favourites in new editions. There may be 
two opinions as to the abstract right of an author to 
vary forms of expression which have been stamped 
with public favour, and have grown intimately dear to 
his readers ; there can be but one as to the mischievous 
effect of such changes as that made in a charming song 
from “ Pippa Passes.” It originally stood— 

“You'll love me yet, and I can tarry 
Your love’s protracted growing. 
June rear’d that bunch of flowers you carry 
From seeds of April’s sowing. 
I plant a heartful now—some seed 
At least is sure to strike, 
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And yield—what you'll not care, indeed, 
To pluck, but maybe like 

To look upon. My whole remains ; 
A grave’s one violet : 

Your look? That pays a thousand pains. 
What’s Death? You'll love me yet!” 


We are now required to read— 
“ And yield what you'll not pluck, indeed, 
Not love, but, maybe, like. 
You'll look at least at love’s remains, 
A grave’s one violet. 
Your look? That pays a thousand pains, 
What’s death? You'll love me yet.” 


It seems incredible that poetry should be so mutilated 
by the creative hand which shaped its original symmetry. 

In 1842 appeared another powerful tragedy, “King 
Victor and King Charles.” This is followed, in the 
edition before us, by “ Dramatic Lyrics,” dedicated, 
on their first appearance in the series called “ Bells and 
Pomegranates,” to John Kenyon, the “cousin and friend ” 
to whom Mrs. Browning long afterwards inscribed 
“Aurora Leigh.” In the present edition Browning ex- 
presses the hope that the poems may still be associated 
with Kenyon’s memory. We believe them to be among 
the most popular of Mr. Browning’s productions. There 
are hearts in which Jacobitism still lingers, and these will 
be always stirred by the “Cavalier Tunes.” “The Lost 
Leader” touches a deeper chord : its music and mourn- 
fulness, its tender upbraiding, and the solemnity of the 
conclusion cling to our memory, and find their way 
unbidden to our lips. 

“King Victor and King Charles” contains as fine a 
series of historical portraits as “Strafford,” aided in 
its picturesque fidelity of colouring by the poet's fami- 
liarity with the scene of action. “The Return of the 
Druses "—“ A Soul’s Tragedy,” marvellously blending 
pathos and dry humour—and “ Luria,” followed in 
rapid and vigorous succession. 

In 1849 Browning married the foremost English 
authoress of any epoch—greatest in attainment, in 


expression, and in aspiration—Elizabeth Barrett, whose | 
delicate health had long made residence abroad neces- | 


sary to her. 
France and England, they remained till Mrs. Browning's 
death in 1861. Few poets have shown such sensitive 
reticence as Browning with regard to personal feelings 
and attachments. Even that wonderful union of heart 
and mind, the severance of which must have been like 
tending soul from body, is only directly referred to in 


In Italy, with rare and brief visits to | 


three poems; the exquisite home picture in “By the | 


Fireside,” — 
. “I will speak now, 
No longer watch you as you sit 
Reading by firelight, that great brow 
And the spirit small hand propping it— 
Mutely, my Cease knows how ;” 


the “One Word More: To E. B. B.” in which the poet 
says of “ Men and Women,’— 


“Take them, Love, the book and me together : 
Where the heart lies let the brain lie also, 


This I say of me but think of you, Love! — 
This to you,—yourself my moon of poets ! 








Ah, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the wonder, 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you ! 
There in turn | stand with them and praise you. 

Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight 

Come out on the other side, the novel 

Silent silver lights and darks undream’d of 

Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 


The third is the well-known passionately pathetic 
apostrophe in “The Ring and the Book,” beginning 


“ O lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire.” 


Mrs. Browning left one son, born at Florence, whose 
bright childhood she described with power and terider- 
ness at the conclusion of “ Casa Guidi Windows.” 

In 1850, Browning published “ Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day,” in many respects the grandest of his 
poems, though the impetuous metre sometimes jars 
with the majesty of the subject. Nothing in the range 
of religious poetry is finer than the vision of Christ, 
which, in its Divine charity, restrains the impatience of 
the poet at our imperfect forms of worship. The cold, 
bare, dissenting chapel on the common has received the 
glorious presence :—~ 


* God, who registers the cup 
Of mere cold water, for His sake 
To a disciple render’d up, 
Disdains not His own thirst to slake 
At the poorest love was ever offer’d ; 
And because my heart I proffer’d, 
With true love trembling at the brim, 
He suffers me to follow Him,” 


tracking the hem of His garment,.to St. Peter’s at 
Rome, where amidst all the glories of art and the mag- 
nificence of imperial profusion— 


“ At the silver bell’s shrill tinkling, 
Quick cold drops of terror sprinkling 
On the sudden pavement strew'd 
With faces of the multitude, 
Earth breaks up, time drops away, 
In flows heaven with its new day 
Of endless life, where He who trod 
Very Man and Very God, 
This earth in weakness, shame, and pain— 
Dying the death whose signs remain 
Up yonder on the accursed tree— 
Shall come again, no more to be 
Of captivity the thrall, 
But the one God, All in all, 
King of kings, Lord of lords, 
As His servant John received the words, 
‘I died, and live for evermore.’” 


In 1852 Browning wrote an introduction to some so- 
called “ Letters of Shelley,” speedily withdrawn in conse- 
quence of doubts as to their authenticity. “In a 
Balcony,” appeared in 1853; “Men and Women,” in 
1855; and “ Dramatis Personz,” in 1864. All of them 
afford passages or poems such as we can hope for from 
no other pen. The stately music of “ Abt Vogler ;” the 
checked aspiration of “ Pictor Ignotus;” the wasted 
tremulous affection of “ Andrea Del Sarto,” seeing but 
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averting his eyes from the hollowness of his idol, are as 
real as the cold cruelty of the Duke in “ My Last 
Duchess,” and the fluent worldliness of “ Bishop Blou- 
gram.” Manifested in ideal good or palpable evil, speaking 
through the many thoughts of many minds, is that strong 
conviction which gives vitality to Browning’s poetry ; the 
sum of life is knowledge, and the crown of knowledge, 
love. The utmost wisdom of the seer can lead no further 
than the trustfulness of the child ; the mortal anguish 
of “ The Death in the Desert,” the religious simplicity of 
“The Boy and the Angel,” the triumphant conflict of 
“ Prospice,” express in varying tones the faith of “ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,”— 


. ... “Praise be Thine! 
I see the whole design, 
I, who saw power, now see Love perfect too : 
Perfect I call Thy plan, 
Thanks that I was a man, 
Maker, remake, complete—I trust what Thou shalt do!” 


When Landor, to whom Browning had dedicated 
“Luria,” in 1846, returned to Italy in 1858, broken in 
health, mind, and fortune—a glorious ruin—Browning 
watched over him with generous devotion, studying 
every detail of his comfort with the minute solicitude of 
even womanly tenderness. “You will have heard,” 
Landor wrote to John Forster,— 


“that I am now in a cottage near Siena, which I owe to Brown- 
ing, the kind friend who found it for me, whom I had seen only 
three or four times in my life, yet who made me the voluntary offer 
of what money I wanted, and who insists on managing my affairs 
here, and paying for my lodgings and sustenance. Never was such 
generosity and such solicitude as this incomparable man has shown 
in my behalf '.” 


In a subsequent letter Landor writes, “Nothing can 
exceed Mr. Browning’s continued kindness. Life would 
be almost worth keeping for that recollection alone.” 

Another veteran of literature, still among us, Bryan 
Waller Procter (“Barry Cornwall”) finds Browning’s 
frequent visits when in England, the source of almost his 
greatest remaining pleasure. When “Colombe’s Birth- 
day” saw the light, twenty-six years ago, it bore this 
beautiful inscription : “ No one loves and honours Barry 
Cornwall more than Robert Browning; who, having 
nothing better than this play to give him in proof of it, 
must say so.” Another friendship of equal standing is 
thus commemorated in the collected edition of his 
works,— 


“] dedicate these volumes to my old friend, John Forster, glad 
and grateful that he who, from the first publication of the various 
poems they include, has been their promptest and staunchest 
helper, should seem even nearer to me now than thirty years ago.” 


In 1865 Messrs. Moxon published a “ Selection from 
the Works of Robert Browning,” which will always have 
a curious interest, as showing for what poems—to the 
extent of that book at all events—the author himself 
had a preference. The dedication to Tennyson also is 


By John Forster. 


“Walter Savage Landor: a Biography.” 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
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interesting, as an instance of literary brotherhood, super. 
seding the old tradition of literary rivalry, It cop. 
cludes— 


+ 


“This, such as it may prove, contentedly looks pale beside the 
wonderful flower-show of my illustrious predecessor—dare | say? 
my dear friend : who will take it, all except the love in the gift, at a 
mere nosegay’s worth,” 


In 1868 appeared the longest if not the most am- 
bitious of all Browning’s works, “The Ring and the 
Book.” A blank verse poem in four volumes was not a 
promising announcement, and there could have been no 
stronger evidence of the hold which its author had taken 
on the popular mind than that such a work should have 
found a publisher. The four volumes were not issued 
together, but by instalments. It was a wise precaution, 
We live in no leisurely times; our mental resembles our 
physical life. The general literature of our day is pe- 
riodical literature; the mass of us take even our fiction by 
monthly instalments, In all things our power is limited 
to “a smile and a grasp of the hand, hastening on.” 
That Robert Browning in such days should dream of 
inviting the public to an epic in form and a versified 
romance in fact, is one of the most remarkable intel- 
lectual phenomena of our day. As only the strong 
impulse of genius could have prompted such a venture, 
so only the power of genius could have made it success- 
ful; for successful it certainly is. Nevertheless it 
does strike even the most appreciative reader, that the 
subject is scarcely of sufficient significance for the ela- 
borateness and the length of its treatment. The book 
deals indeed with human nature—with emotions and 
passions which are common to many besides the indi- 
vidual actors inthe drama. But an anatomy so pro- 
tracted and so minute is more than even the limited class 
which we have indicated will follow. Between six and 
seven thousand lines of blank verse, and every line preg- 
nant with a meaning which compels attention, and is in- 
evitably interwoven with what precedes and succeeds it, 
demands not only attention, but an amount of time 
which not many of us have at our disposal. Yet, be 
it fully acknowledged, once in the story, so absorbing 
is the manner of the telling of it—so vivid its pictures— 
so intense its emotions,—that the interest of the reader 
never flags, from the first page to the last. 

Within the limited space allotted to us we cannot 
follow the windings of the complex narrative. The story 
is a truth, told in a book which the author picked up at 
an Italian bookstall for a /ira, with the following title- 


page :— 


“ Romana Homicidiorum—nay, 
Better translate—A Roman murder-case : 
Position of the entire criminal cause 
Of Guido Franceschini, nobleman, 
With certain Four, the cut-throats in his pay, 
Tried all five, and found guilty, and put to death 
By heading or hanging as befitted ranks, 
At Rome on February Twenty-two, 
Since our salvation Sixteen Ninety-eight : 
Wherein it is disputed if, and when, 
Husbands may kill adulterous wives, yet ’scape 





The customary forfeit.” 
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Briefly as may be, the story is this: Count Guido | 
Franceschini— 


“ Descended of an ancient house, though poor, 
A beak-nosed, bushy-bearded, black-hair’d lord, 
Lean, pallid, low of statue, yet robust, 
Fifty years old ”— 


marries a child of thirteen, the supposed daughter of 
Pietro and Violante Comparini. These Comparini were 
well-to-do middle-class people, and the dowry of the 
daughter was the inducement of the Count in seeking 
the marriage. After that event the Comparini are 
transferred from Rome to the residence of the Count 
at Arezzo, giving up the whole of their worldly wealth 
into the hands of their son-in-law. In four months “the 
work was done,’— 


“ The starved, stripp’d, beaten brace of stupid dupes 
Broke at last in their desperation loose, 
Fled away for their lives, and lucky so.” 


They go back to Rome, meditating revenge,—nor medi- 
tating it only: Violante proclaims that, in asserting 
Pompilia—now the wife of Count Guido—to be her 
daughter, she had been guilty of a fraud. She had 
purchased, she said, the child of a woman of the most 
abandoned class, partly to break the loneliness of the 
house without a child, partly because certain property, 
which a child of theirs would inherit, would otherwise 
pass away to strangers. If the story were true, Pom- 
pilia would convey of course no dowry to her husband. 
Meantime, the Franceschini palace is a wretched home 
for the child-wife, and ultimately she flies from it, with 
one Caponsacchi, a young priest, to Rome, in search of 
her pseudo parents. One stage short of Rome they are 
overtaken by the husband. A trial follows: Pompilia is 
sent for a time to a convent ; Caponsacchi,— 


“Unpunish’d as for perpetrating crime, 
But relegated (not imprisoned, sir), 
Sent for three years to clarify his youth 
At Civita, a rest by the way to Rome.” 


' After a time Pompilia’s health fails, and she obtains 
permission of the court to remove to her quasi parents at 
Rome. And now the husband plots. He hires four 
assassins, and goes at night to the refuge of his wife ; 
knocks; pretends that it is Caponsacchi who seeks 
admission ; the door is opened, and Pietro and Violante 
are murdered, and Pompilia wounded to the ultimate 
death. This is the bare outline. How it is regarded by 
one half of Rome, how by the other ; how it is stated by 
one side, how by the other, it is impossible to detail in 
this brief notice. We can say only that it is as admirably 
as it is fully done ; that the whole treatment is Italian, 
thoroughly Italian—as truly and intensely so as if our 
English speech were that “soft, bastard Latin” in which 
the proceedings were really recorded, and as if we listened 
tothem under Italian skies. In simple truth, the poem 


isa wonderful poem. Disproportionate to its subject it 
undoubtedly is; yet how is its disproportion to be 
teduced? ‘What splendid passage, what subtle reason- | 
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ing, what glowing picture shall any profane hand dare to 
strike out? At least we cannot answer the question. 
Upon the shelves of the “fit audience, though few,” 
“The Ring and the Book ” will assuredly occupy a place, 
whence it may be frequently plucked for re-perusal ; yet 
not in this vessel will Robert Browning sail down to after 
times, 

We have spoken of the distance at which Browning 
long kept his readers, and the revenge taken by a large 
section of the public in not reading him at all. Of late 
years we have been allowed occasionally to approach him 
a little closer. Photographs have creptinto our windows, 
and been prefixed to new editions of his poems. A fine 
portrait by Samuel Laurence, in the old symbolic style, 
somewhat prominently wearing a ring and holding a 
book, was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1869; 
and he made one semi-public appearance very charac- 
teristic of that fidelity in friendship before alluded to, 
when he took the chair at the first committee meeting of 
the Leigh Hunt Memorial in 1868. The question arose 
as to whether the pedestal for the memorial bust should 
bear laudatory quotations from Shelley and Lord Lytton, 
which Mr. Browning negatived in favour of Leigh Hunt's 
own expressive line,— 


“Write me as one that loves his fellow men ;” 


adding that Leigh Hunt was “not a sweet-pea kind of 
man,” whose fame needed to be propped up by the tes- 
timony of others. Some admirable letters from Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning are to be found in “Leigh Hunt's Corre- 
spondence, edited by his Eldest Son.” 

Once, and we believe only once, has Mr. Browning 
made public the remotest allusion to the pecuniary re- 
sults of his works. In contributing a hundred guineas 
to the French Relief Fund, he called the sum the 
proceeds of a recent poem; on which a well-known 
newspaper unfortunately jumped to the conclusion that 
“ The Ring and the Book” had produced its author the 
frightfully inadequate sum of twenty-five guineas a 
volume! Mr. Browning rejoined,— 


“T am sorry that a mention I thought it right to make ot the 
method which enabled me to contribute to the French Relief Fund 
—a mention simply due to the liberality of my publishers *~—should 
turn to their disadvantage. I wish I could transfer to the com- 
mittee the munificent, and more than adequate, remuneration which 
was proposed to, and cheerfully accepted by me for a very limited 
interest in “ The Ring and the Book” before a page of it was printed. 
The payment now in question was made three days ago for the 
mere right of publishing in the Cornhil/ Magazine a poem in that 
lyrical form which you desiderate, and, I hope, will be satisfied with 
in (I believe) the next number.” 


This was “ Hervé Riel :” a ballad, telling with true 
ballad simplicity and spirit the story of a Breton sailor, 
who on May 31st, 1692, saved the ships of the King of 
France from the English fleet: a poem which will 
assuredly do more than the noble, though ponderous, 
“Ring and the Book” to make Browning known to the 
world after many days. 
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These ballad-poems are specially identified with his 
genius ; they concentrate all his peculiar characteristics ; 
captivate the universal ear ; are crammed with thought ; 
are perfect in expression; and, in short, are the in- 
spirations of genius in its happiest, its most unwearied 
moments. “Hervé Riel” is as fine as any poem of its 
kind in our language. Somewhat it reminds us of 
“The Battle of the Baltic,” though we can hardly say 
why, except in a certain swing of the verse; but in its 
close it is absolutely alone. Hervé Riel! Well-nigh 
two hundred years have gone by since he did that 
service to France which history has ignored. An English 
poet, recently sojourning in a) remote corner of France, 
crowns the Breton hero at last with the immortality he 
deserves. 

Mr. Browning can well afford for his own sake to let 
popularity go by with a smile. Yet for the sake of the 
public he would do a gracious deed in repressing some 
of that defiant ruggedness which repels the great 
majority of readers from his stores of beauty and wisdom. 


Something, too, he might do for the sake of that art of | 


which, when he chooses, no one can be a more faithful 
disciple. 


more intolerable moral Caliban, 
Medium ”— mar the sublimity of “Saul,” and cross the 


tender music of other strains like “sweet bells jangled | 
But these are small exceptions to a great | 


out of tune.” 
debt of admiring reverence. All who read Browning 
carefully will respond to the prayer with which he con- 
cludes “ Pauline,”—“ Love me and wish me avell.” 

[Our portrait of Robert Browaing is from a photograph 
taken from life a few weeks ago, expressly for this journal, 
by Mr. Charles Watkins, of Chancery-lane. We have to 
thank Mr. Browning for his kindness in sitting specially 
at our request. ] 
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THE ALBERT HALL AND MEMORIAL. 





A Shibboleth is clearly enough prepared for the 
Cockneys in the Albert Hall at Kensington, But 
though the name may prove a stumbling-block to un- 
wary Londoners, the building itself, now upon the eve 
of inauguration, is tolerably sure of being a favourite 
about equally with Court and City, with Blqomsbury 
and Mayfair. Externally, no doubt, it bears all the 
appearance of a goodly Yorkshire Pie, the superincum- 
bent crust of which; in Petruchio’s phrase, is all “ up and 
down like an apple-tart.” And, carried away by this 
whimsical resemblance, one will be almost tempted to 
say, after the 29th instant, with a very slight modification 
of the old song,— 


“When the pie was open’d, and singers there were seen, 
Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before the Queen ?” 


Looking at it, inside and out, it is very much like a 
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Uncouth metres and harsh contractions— | 
though the precisely fitting garb for such a grim so- | 
liloquy as that of “ Caliban upon Setebos,” or the even | 
“Mr. Sludge, the | 


| this memorial. 
| reads of might naturally conjecture, on first beholding 
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species of covered Colisseum. Now that it is finished, 
we feel constrained to speak of it in the words in which 
the author of the “Christmas Carol” finishes off his 
inimitable description of Scrooge’s niece by marriage, 
where he speaks pf her appearance as “ What you call 
provoking, you know. But satisfactory, oh, perfectly 
satisfactory.” 

» Every thing considered, the near neighbourhood to each 
other of the two chief improvements at Kensington Gore 
militates considerably against the effect of both the 
Albert Hall and the Albert Memorial. They are 
glaringly incongruous both in outline and material, 
Circular and pyramidal—red brick and gilded filagree! 
Nothing about them harmonizes except the historical 
name or association. They are commemorative of the 
Prince Consort in a stupendous way—upon a scale out 
of all proportion to his certainly noble and blameless, 
but not colossal career. And they seem to us a gigantic 
exaggeration of the achievements of one who while he 
unquestionably, in the words of the Poet Laureate,— 


“ Bore the white blossom of a stainless life 
In that fierce light that beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot!” 


was not what the memorial would imply to posterity, 
ruler, poet, statesman, philosopher, hero, philanthropist, 
all combined. Imagine all the glories of all the reigns 
of all our English sovereigns clustered in one commemo- 
rative monument, and you would have some such ex- 
pression of the national homage as that made visible in 
That “ intelligent foreigner” one so often 


the gorgeous blending of sculpture and architecture, of 
costly marble and radiant mosaic, of gold and granite, 
and being told that it was in memory of one of the 
princes of England, that it was commemorative of 
Alfred the Great. So disproportionate is the memorial 
as a memorial, that it seems to run the hazard of doing 
the Prince Consort an injustice with posterity. There it 
is, however, rapidly approaching completion. Accepting 
it for what it is—it is magnificent. Granted that, from 
the shrine-like character of the canopied structure above 
it, surmounted by clustering angels and a cross of gold, 
the attitude of the gigantic efiigy of the Prince should 
hardly have been seated or enthroned, should more 
fittingly have been standing, the countenance looking 
upwards instead of downwards—nevertheless, accepting 
the ‘memorial, 'we ‘repeat, for exactly what it is—it is 
magnificent. The overlaying of it all with gold leaf, and 
that moreover with such abundance, may, if regarded 
from an artistic point of view, deserve reprehension on the 
score of its being meretricious; But the same objection 
was doubtless raised in their day to the cryselephantine 
masterpieces of a Phidias or a Praxiteles. It was so pre- 
cisely in the instance of John Gibson when, in. 1862, he 
revealed to us upon its pedestal his peerless Venus bearing 
in her hand the golden apple, her exquisite cheek a-glow 
with the faintest tinge as of the apple-blossom. The effect 
here is of the labours of the sculptor and the painter, the 
gold-worker, the enameller, and the architect being 
more than ever interwoven ; while, under the bell-like 























dome of the confronting Hall, the sister art of music is 
also brought in the same commemorative way into 
immediate association. 

It certainly appears in every re$pect appropriate that 
the site of the original Crystal Palace, the palace of 
1851, and the precincts purchased by the nation directly 
afterwards out of the surplus proceeds of the First 
Great International Exhibition, should be consecrated 
tothe memory of the accomplished Prince whose love 
for art, and appreciation of industry, found in that Palace 
and in that Exhibition such resplendent manifestation. 
The perverse notion, first of all, was to ridicule, or at any 
rate to depreciate the project which has now for a score 
of years been ripening gradually, as the Albert Folly at 
South Kensington. ‘The Albert Folly it is now no 
longer, however, in the popular estimation. Its accept- 
ance as a wise and beneficent enterprise is recognizable 
at a glance, in the enormous bulk and equally enormous 
success—in a purely commercial point of view, we mean, 
and this before it has yet been formally opened—of the 
Albert Hall. Already, some time since, the boxes, each 
at 1000/, a-piece, have been every one of them purchased. 
Already, almost all the immense array of stalls filling up 
the vast area, each at 100/, have been secured. Eng- 
land, long the home and haunt of music ; London, long 
supporting two of the noblest opera houses in Europe, 
will henceforth have the grandest arena ever yet con- 
structed for musical festivals of colossal dimensions, the 
greatest organ in the whole world now being built up 
under those huge roof-beams ; an organ beside which 
the long vaunted chef-d’auvres in the way of organ- 
building, the one at Haarlem, dwindles down to the pro- 
portions of an harmonium. The smallest external tube 
of the Albert Hall organ, for example, will be six feet 
longer than the largest tube in the one at the Crystal 
Palace, at Sydenham. The stops of this mammoth 
instrument will be 138, the reeds and tubes, large and 
small, embraced within it will be 10,000, the air breathed 
through them being supplied by the labour of two steam- 
engines. Within the circumference of the auditorium 
there will be accommodation for, as nearly as possible, 
as many people as we have just said there are to be pipes 
in the new organ, namely 10,000. Experimentally, 8000 
were readily brought together there, very recently, for 
the purpose of testing, upon a fitting scale, the acoustic 
merits of the building, now that the structure has been 
fairly completed, and the internal scaffoldings entirely 
removed. The result of the preliminary trial, it is grati- 
fying to record, was, in every essential respect satis- 
factory, Everything like distressing reverberation has 
been avoided. There is no more appreciable echo than 
there is under the domed roof of the reading-room at 
the British Museum, when a voice in that silent haunt is 
raised accidentally. There is no more echoing in the 
Albert Hall than there is under the dome of St. Peter's 
at Rome, or of our own St. Paul’s Cathedral. And those 


who ‘have ever listened, as we still seem to listen, to the 
Silver trumpets or to the exquisitely chiming voices of 
the Papal choir, or again to the sublime and affecting 
choral chant of the Charity Children in St. Paul's, will 
femember how perfectly adapted to musical effects of 
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the most varied character are the domed and circular 
masterpieces of both Buonarotti and Wren. 

Our metropolitan improvements certainly give promise 
of late, now that afflicted Paris has fallen from her pride 
of place as the capital of modern civilization, of affording 
London, of all places in the world, ugly, dingy, foggy, 
abused London, an opportunity of aspiring to that posi- 
tion, and of obtaining that character. Our noble river, 
effectually purified, spanned by the grandest bridges in 
Europe, and adorned on either side by superb granite 
embankments, has of itself transformed, from end to end, 
the hugest and the most populous city in either hemi- 
sphere. The metropolitan railway, girdling the capital 
subterraneously, has, without disfiguring it, brought all 
the remoter localities into easy communication with each 
other. Our insignificant and scattered law courts are 
about at last to be brought together under a roof befitting 
their dignity, namely, under that of a veritable Palace of 
Justice. Our Government offices are one by one being 
rebuilt upon a plan of imperial magnificence ; witness 
the Indian Hall of Assembly at Westminster. Nu- 
merous other changes for the better are in progress in 
various directions. But among all the metropolitan im- 
provements now upon the very verge of completion, 
there is not one that can be named in any way com- 
parable in interest and attraction with those we have 
here been commenting on as upon the eve of inaugu- 
ration at Kensington. 
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HELENE GILLET: A GIRL SAVED FROM 
THE GUILLOTINE. 





HE following remarkable case occurred in France in 
1625. It was the subject of a most eloquent 
pleading by Charles Fevret, one of the great ornaments 
of the French bar, and whose “ Plaidoyer” is inserted by 
Berryer in his “ Legons et Modéles d’Eloquence Judi- 
ciaire.” It has also been made the subject of an inte- 
resting novel by Charles Nodier. A soldier walking out 
one day perceived a raven making efforts to draw 
some linen from the foot of a wall near the garden of the 
father of a girl named Héléne Gillet. He approached, 
and found in the linen the body of a new-born child. 
The linen was marked with the initials of Héléne Gillet. 
This circumstance corresponding fatally with some im- 
prudent words uttered by the girl, and vague rumours 
circulating in the neighbourhood, led to her being tried 
for child-murder, convicted upon presumption only, and 
condemned to death. She was attended in prison by 
an aged sister of charity, who became convinced of her 
innocence, and repeatedly exclaimed, “No, she will not 
die; she is innocent! She will not die!” a prophecy 
which was remarkably fulfilled. - 

The execution was ordered to take place at Dijon on 
the 13th of May, 1625. On the morning of that day the 
executioner confessed himself and attended mass. On 
arriving at the place of execution with her who was about 
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to perish, he exhibited signs of the greatest affliction. 
He wrung his hands, and extended them towards heaven ; 
he fell on his knees, raised himself again, and again threw 
himself upon the ground; then begged pardon of his 
victim and their benediction of the priests who attended 
her. He cried out that he would prefer to be in her 
place. At last, after the most painful efforts, he raised 
the axe and struck, but it fell only on her left 
shoulder. Heéléne staggered and fell. At this sight the 
executioner threw down his weapon, and, turning towards 
the people, called on them to put him to death. The 
populace were exasperated, and stones fell upon all parts 
of the scaffold. The wife of the executioner, who had 
accompanied her husband, sprang forward, raised the 
girl, who of herself had regained her knees, and replaced 
her head upon the block. The executioner then resumed 
his axe and struck her again, but again ineffectually. 
The fury of the populace redoubled. The executioner, 
affrighted, took refuge in a chapel which was at the foot 
of the scaffold. His wife, remaining alone, seized the 
cord which had served to bind the unfortunate Héléne, 
pulled it with violence round the neck of the victim, and 
sought to strangle her, but, being struck by showers of 
stones, she loosed the cord, and seizing the half-dead girl 
by the head, drew forth some large scissors, and plunged 
them several times in her face, her neck, and other parts 
of her body. The people could now bear this horrible 
sight no longer. They rushed upon the scaffold, and, 
seizing this fury, massacred her and afterwards her 
husband also. Héléne Gillet was borne forthwith to a 
surgeon, whose skilful treatment preserved her life. Her 
first exclamation was, “I knew well that God would 
preserve me!” 

The Parliament of Dijon placed her in custody until 
it should be otherwise ordered. The inhabitants 
unanimously petitioned that grace might be extended to 
her. This was accorded by letters of remission given at 
Paris the same month. On presenting these letters for 
enrolment by the Parliament of Dijon, M. Fevret, her 
advocate, thus addressed them: “ The unfortunate who 
presents herself before you is overwhelmed by astonish- 
ment that she still lives. Her eyes, disturbed by the 
recollection of events which seem to her like a dream, 
glance hurriedly over this chamber, from which she so 
lately issued to go to the scaffold, which gives not up its 
victims ; yet, by the special grace of God, she is returned. 
An astonishing resurrection brings her back to you, and 
she comes to demand your pity, to supplicate you not to 
be more cruel than death itself, who has spared her. She 
has before seen the justice of men, but only robed with 
the most severe majesty. She has seen its aspect, but 
only animated with rage and indignation, such as is 
exhibited towards the greatest criminals. She has seen 
it, but then it was armed with the sword, with which it 
struck her. Strange metamorphosis! She finds to-day 
that its former countenance is all changed. It seems to 
her that justice smiles on her, her hand disarmed and her 
arm stretching towards her, as if to render an asylum and 
succour to the criminal, now become a suppliant. Mes- 





sieurs, some days ago you saw this poor girl, her face 
covered with shame, her mind tossed by the agitation of 
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her dreadful fate. Nevertheless, you saw her march to 
death with courage to satisfy your justice. But now she 
is prostrate at your feet, and humbles herself before the 
strokes of that sword which, liketheiron in theancient lance, 
is able to cure the wounds which itself had made. True 
it is we are able to find examples both of innocent and 
guilty persons who have been saved from death—the one 
by an unhoped-for decree of mercy, the other by the 
effect of powerful protection, or by the wishes of the 
people. Some, by extraordinary resources, are able to 
be calm in their last moments, others are able to feign 
calmness by clever stratagems ; but in this case there is 
something more marvellous than in all these examples; 
for here the axe has cut, the cord has done its office, the 
pointed scissors have struck, yet, spite of her youth, the 
feebleness of her sex, in the midst of horrors attending 
execution, in terrible apprehensions of death, and wounded 
in ten places, this young girl was not able to die. What 
do I say? She wished to die, but death was deaf to her 
appeal. What a prodigy that a feeble child should have 
struggled bodily with a gigantic man in the field of his 
triumphs, in the place of his bloody executions, and that, 
armed only with the confidence which she had in God, she 
should have surmounted ignominy, fear, the executioner, 
the axe, the cord, the scissors, suffocation, and death! 
After this terrible triumph over death, what remains to 
her but to address to God eternal acts of praise, and to 
place, in memory of her safety, the solemn table of her 
miseries in the sanctuary of this temple of justice ? What 
design can she choose more suitable to her present state 
than to erect an altar in her heart, where she will adore 
each day the powerful hand of her preserver, the unknown 
voices by which the iron bars of her captivity have been 
broken, and the decree of His all-seeing clemency, which 
has made all things concur in her deliverance? It was 
a sign of happiness in this disaster, the /¢tes celebrated at 
the court on the eve of the execution. The happy mar- 
riage of the King of England with the Princess Hen- 
rietta Maria was an augury not less favourable of the 
morrow’s grace. Immediately the rumour of these events 
had reached the ear of the wise magistrate who so 
worthily holds the first rank in the order of justice, he 
felt himself moved by compassion ; he compelled him- 
self to revoke the severity of the laws, to recognize the 
inviolable decree of death, to resuscitate this new Eury- 
dice, civilly dead by condemnation, and almost naturally 
dead by execution. Our princes happily are almost 
always able thus to unite justice with peace, judgment 
with pity, mercy with severity. Our great monarch is 
able so perfectly to punish crime that the guilty, having 
satisfied their sentences, survive them to exalt still 
higher the felicity of a reign so merciful. Mean- 
while, since it has pleased God to give life again to 
this young girl, the king to accord to her the remission 
of the crime for which she was condemned, she demands 
of you, Messieurs, that liberty without which the future 
would be to her nothing but a new execution. In the 
hope to obtain that which she humbly claims, she presents 
to you these letters of pardon, and prays you also to 
eg the grace which God and the king have extended 
to her.” 
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The letters of abolition were registered by a decree of 
the Parliament of Dijon sitting at Tournelle, the 5th 
of June, 1625. 

“Who,” says Berryer, “can refuse tears at the fate of 
this young girl, aged only twenty-two, accused of the 
crime of infanticide, torn from her weeping family and 
friends, conducted to a frightful gaol, subjected to shame- 
ful investigations, and condemned to death? Who has 
not shuddered with horror at the recital of the frightful 
circumstances which accompanied the execution of her 
sentence? Whohas not blessed the hand of God, whose 
powerful intervention snatched from death this young 
and interesting victim? Who does not love that good 
old sister whose predictions were so consolatory, and 
who, with the tomb as it were opened before her, seemed 
» but to await the accomplishment of a prophecy inspired 
by Heaven itself? How shocking it would have been to 
see so much of youth and beauty perish upon mere 
presumption.” 


> 





THE SIEGE OF GLOUCESTER. 


—_——__—_— 


AINTED on the wall 
of the passage lead- 
ing from the central 
vestibule of the Pa- 
lace at Westminster 
tothe Houseof Lords 
is a fresco illustra- 
ting the march of the 
train-bands of Lon- 
don to relieve the 
siege of Gloucester 
in 1643. This re- 
markable siege, 
though it mnecessa- 
rily occupies but a 
small space in gene- 
ral history, wasnever- 

theless a great event in our civil 

wars ; and, as one of the turn- 
ing-points in English history, is 
well worthy of being recalled to 
memory. Should our brief sketch of it in- 
duce a desire for further information on the 
subject, it may be obtained by reference to 

the “Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis,” and espe- 
cially from the introduction and notes to that collection 

by the late Rev. John Webb, F.A.S. 

Gloucester is one of the most ancient, and was formerly 
one of the most picturesque cities in the kingdom. 
From the high cross, which stood nearly in the centre of 
the city, four principal streets extended towards each 
point of the compass until they reached the city walls, 
in which, on the north, east, and south sides, stood three 
of the city gates, the fourth, the west gate, being on the 
ancient bridge across the river Severn. A boy who 









was taken prisoner during the siege, and confined in the 
tity, in describing it many years afterwards, said, “The 
Walls were pretty high, as high as Mr. Brock’s house, | 











which is two stories. There were walks on the top of 
the walls; at the four gates were four drawbridges. 
The city was reckoned one of the prettiest towns in 
England.” A moat also surrounded the city on the east 
and south sides. The other sides were protected by the 
river, and by fortifications. From the midst of the city 
rose the noble tower of the cathedral, which served for 
the exhibition of beacon-lights, and afforded an extensive 
view of the surrounding country. 

The inhabitants were much disaffected towards the 
Government, and especially towards the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the Star-chamber, under the instigation of 
Laud, who had been formerly dean of the cathedral. 
A local grievance had also greatly exasperated them. 
In 1636, and before the celebrated Hampden Case had 
been decided, a neighbouring farmer named Hoblins 
had refused to pay ship-money, and had resisted the col- 
lector, who thereupon sued him for an assault. The action 
was tried at the Gloucester assizes, and the farmer had 
not only to pay 20/. damages, but was alse arbitrarily 
imprisoned by Chief Baron Devonport, and bound over 
to good behaviour. Afterwards, in 1640, the county 
had been required to supply 1500 men for the service 
of the king against the Scots; of which number the 
proportion assessed upon the city was 150. Moreover, 
the leading citizens were chiefly of the Puritan party, 
and one of the aldermen, Thomas Pury, was one of its 
most active members. 

The year 1643 commenced auspiciously for the royal 
cause, as was manifested by the Cavalier rhymes of the 
period :— 

“ Bristol taking, 
Exeter shaking, 
Gloucester quaking.” 


In July of that year Bristol had surrendered, and, as 
Clarendon says, “there was not a man who did not 
think the reducing of Gloucester, a city within little 
more than thirty miles of Bristol, of mighty importance 
to the king, if it might be done without a great expense 
of time and loss of men.” Fiennes and his lieutenant 
Clifton declared “they would be hanged if Gloucester 
could hold out two days, if the enemy came before it ;” 
and the general opinion appears to have concurred, for 
even Corbet, the governor's chaplain, writes, “ Gloucester 
did stand alone without help or hope.” Nevertheless, 
the resolution to besiege it was hastily taken, and was 
much condemned by the queen and the council of state ; 
but precipitancy in council and obstinacy in action were 
characteristics of the Stuarts, so the king marched from 
Bristol to Berkeley Castle, and from thence to Tredworth 
Field, outside Gloucester, where he arrived on the morn- 
ing of Thursday, the 1oth of August. The land was 
covered with standing corn when the army entered upon 
it in the morning, and it is said that the horses were 
knee-deep in soil before the close of the day. 

Having arranged the whole army “at the foot of a 
fair hill” (Robin’s Wood Hill, then called Matson Knoll) 
in the clear view of the city, and within less than two 
miles of it, the king “about two o'clock in the afternoon 
sent an herald and a trumpeter into the town with a 
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summons to surrender,” promising that if they did so 
“the inhabitants should not suffer the least damage or 
prejudice in their persons or estates,” and requiring “a 
clear and positive answer within two hours of the pub- 
lishing hereof.” 

He got it; and Clarendon (Hist. Reb., Book 7) thus 
graphically describes, though there can be little doubt 
that he also caricatures, the scene :—“ Within less than 
the time prescribed, together with the trumpeter returned 
two citizens from the town (these were Serjeant-Major 
Pudsey, representing the garrison, and Tobias Jordan, a 
bookseller, the citizens), with lean, pale, sharp, and bald 
visages, indeed faces so strange and unusual, and in such 
a garb and posture, that at once made the most severe 
countenances merry, and the most cheerful hearts sad ; 
for it was impossible such ambassadors could bring 
less than a defiance. The men, without any circum- 
stances of duty or good manners, in a pert, shrill, un- 
dismayed accent, said ‘they had brought an answer 
from the godly city of Gloucester to the king,’ and were 
so ready to give insolent and seditious answers to any 
question, as if their business were chiefly to provoke the 
king to violate his own safe conduct. The answer they 
brought was in writing in these very words :— 


“¢ August roth, 1643. 


“We the inhabitants, magistrates, officers, and soldiers within 
this garrison of Gloucester, unto his Majesty’s gracious message 
return this humble answer: That we do keep this city, according 
to our oaths and allegiance, to, and for the use of his majesty, and 
his royal posterity: and do accordingly conceive ourselves wholly 
bound to obey the commands of his majesty, signified by both 
houses of parliament : and are resolved by God’s help to keep this 
city accordingly.’” 


This answer was subscribed by Dennis Wise, the 
mayor, and Edward Massey, the governor, with thirteen 
of the aldermen and chief citizens, and eleven officers of 
the garrison. Charles, long accustomed to this style of 
expression, which he thoroughly comprehended, was not so 
much surprised at the terms of the answer as at the con- 
fidence that dictated it. He is said to have received itcom- 
placently, and without the least symptom of impatience. 
Hemerely remarked, as if soliloquizing, “Wallerisextinct, 
and Essex cannot come,” and dismissed the messengers 
without any conference. As soon as they had reached 
the gates the citizens commenced hostilities, “ for straight- 
way the suburbs on the north, and east, and south were 
seen in a blaze; and the king’s troops who advanced 
on the side of the Barton Street were driven out by the 
fire.” One church and more than 200 houses in the 
suburbs were thus destroyed. 

The siege now commenced in form. The besieging 
army consisted of nearly 30,000 men, comprising horse, 
foot, and artillery, and was unquestionably one of the 
finest bodies Charles ever took into the field. The 
garrison, on the other hand, amounted to no more than 
1500 men of all arms. They had only fifty barrels of 
powder, but worked two mills which produced three 
barrels a week, and they appear to have been well 
supplied with provisions. The number of the civil 
population is not stated, but it was probably between 
4000 and 5000. Their character at this time is thus 





rabble I was advised to withdraw a while from home; 
whereupon I went to Gloucester: as I passed through a 
corner of the suburbs of Worcester they that knew me 
not cried ‘Down with the Roundheads ;’ and I was glad 
to spur on and begone. But when I came to Gloucester, 
amongst strangers also that had never known me, | 
found a civil, courteous, and religious people, as different 
from Worcester as if they had lived under another 
government.” 

The besiegers drew trenches in front of the walls, 
drained a part of the fosse, sunk a mine at the eastern 
gate, and established powerful batteries on the south 
and south-west. 

The historian says, “ Gloucester was blocked up on all 
sides, and nothing was expected but a most furious and 
bloody business. The king’s commanders, being many of 
them gentlemen of great skill and experience of conduct, 
had made their approaches (by the confession of all) with 
as much judgment as could be, and placed their batteries 
accordingly ; the soldiers had shown themselves very 
swift and indefatigable in their intrenchments, and as 
bold in all attempts which they made upon the town. 
Nor were the besieged behindhand in courage, patience, 
and activity, as appeared not only in their defences, but 
in their frequent sallics, the governor, Massey, being 
admired by his enemies for the great skill and dexterity 
which he showed upon all occasions.” 

We purposely omit all details of the attacks and sor- 
ties. The siege lasted from the roth of August until the 
5th of September. During this period the king, who was 
accompanied by the young princes Charles and James, 
afterwards kings of England, resided chiefly at Matson 
House, on the north side of the hill, and within a few 
minutes’ ride of the field operations. Amongst his 
attendants were some whose names are as familiar and as 
renowned as his own—the “fiery” Rupert, the gentle 
Falkland, the courtly Sunderland, the learned Chilling- 
worth, the sprightly Davenant. Mr. Webb, describing no 
imaginary scene, says, “Many of the nobility were 
quartered in little cottages, with which the country 
abounded, and here, in some low-roofed hut, when the toil 
and hazards of the day were done, sat Sunderland, listen- 
ing with delight to Falkland while he disputed with the 
acute Chillingworth upon religious topics—for such was 
the fashion of conversational intercourse at the time—as 
tranquilly and abstractedly in the neighbourhood of guns 
and drums as though he had been in his mansion near 
Oxford, whither the eminent scholars of that university 
were wont to resort as to ‘a college situated in a purer 
air.” Both Sunderland and Falkland exposed them- 
selves much in the trenches, and the latter was even 
blamed for his unnecessary contempt of danger. Chil- 
lingworth, who had exchanged his pen for a sword and 
his gown for a military cloak, came down from Oxford 
to superintend the construction of battering-rams (i 
imitation of the ‘estudines cum pluteiis of the Romans), 
which were framing, with all possible despatch, in the 
quarters of the Earl of Forth, on the south-west of the 
city, by Llanthony Priory. They seem to have been just 
completed when the siege was raised, and they fell into 
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the hands of the garrison and citizens, who made great 
sport with them. The three excellent persons above 
mentioned cordially detested this unnatural war, but felt 
it an engagement of duty to attend upon their king, and 
all within a few months breathed their last in his cause. 
Davenant (the poet) so distinguished himself before 
Gloucester that he was knighted during the siege. 

On the other hand, the city contained no common 
men. Massey, the governor, was as brave, chivalrous, 
and skilful a soldier as any who fought during the Civil 
War. Wise, the mayor, was a conscientious man, and 
some time was occupied in removing his scruples touch- 
ing his oath of allegiance, when the king demanded the 
surrender of the city. Pury, an attorney, was a stern and 
enthusiastic Puritan, a “ root and branch” man, one who 
afterwards distinguished himself in the Long Parliament 
as a representative of the city, and particularly by his 
famous speech on the famous bill “ for the utter eradica- 
tion of bishops, deans, and chapters, with all chancellors, 
officials, and all other persons belonging to them,” which 
still survives in the Parliamentary history and in a small 
quarto pamphlet sometimes to be met with by the prying 
collector in the recesses of an old bookstal!l. Nor did he 
content himself with talk. On the approach of danger 
he hastened down to Gloucester, where himself and 
son held military commands, and both proved them- 
selves amongst the most resolute of its defenders. 
“Many historical conjectures,” says Mr. Webb, “have 
been more groundless than that Pury was greatly instru- 
mental to all the consequences that awaited Charles and 
the kingdom.” - Dorney, the town clerk, was also a 
notable character. He was at once scribe, historian, and 
poet laureate of the citizens, and has left behind him a 
rare little volume of “Certain Speeches made upon the 
day of the Yearly Election of Officers in the City of 
Gloucester,” which is more curious than readable, even 
to those who can master the quotations in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew with which it is profusely garnished. Corbet, 
the governor's chaplain, who wrote in honour of his patron 
“An Historical Relation of the Military Government of 
the City of Gloucester,” was a native of the city and a 
close friend of Richard Baxter, who, preaching his funeral 
sermon, lauded his learning, piety, and humility, and 
declared that “he never heard one person accuse or 
blame him but for nonconformity.” 

These were the men, “good men and true,” on both 
sides who arrayed themselves against each other in asser- 
tion or defence of their rights and principles. 

We have mentioned the care and skill which the 
besiegers manifested; nor were the besieged behind 
hand in courage or resources. Their vigorous allies 
greatly interrupted the besiegers; they drove them out 
of the trenches and carried off their tools ; pushed on to 
their batteries, took one of them in reverse, and spiked 

ir cannon; but they were not always equally suc- 
cessful ; especially on the nights of the 21st of August, 
when they were “ well beaten,” and on the 23rd, when 
they were also driven in. The comparative losses were 


nearly equal, but of the King’s 30,000, he lost about 
a thousand, while of the 1500 of the garrison they lost 
hot more than fifty. 








Meanwhile the citizens, young and old, male and 
female, exerted themselves zealously in defence of their 
city. “Alittle boy of Capt. Nelme’s Company, having 
shot away all his bullets, charged his musket with a 
pebble stone, and killed a commander therewith.” “Our 
women and maides wroughte all this afternoon in the 
Little Meade, out of our workes, in the very faces of 
their batteries, in fetching in turfe for the repairing of our 
workes.” “The enemy shot divers granadoes out of 














their battery in Gaudy Green into the town, whereof 
about four fell upon some houses and broke into them, 
but (by God’s providence) did no harm, and one fell 
into the street near the South Gate, but a woman 
coming by with a payle of water, threw the water 
thereon, and extinguished the phuse thereof, so that it 
did not break but was taken up whole; it weighed 60 
pounds weight.” “They began a most furious battery 
upon both sides of the corner of the wall near the 
Rignall stile, making above 150 great shot thereupon, 
wherewith they shrewdly battered the wall, but our 
earth-workes stood firme; by all this shot there was 
oniy one man and a maide hurt; and a cannon-bullet, 
its force being almost spent,: running along the ground, 
struck down a pigge, which our soldiers eat; and after- 
wards well jeered the enemy therewith.” These and 
many similar entries which appear in “A briefe and 
exact Diurnal,” kept during the siege, give a lively pic- 
ture of the spirit and temper of the inhabitants. Indeed, 
Master Dorney, the town-clerk, must have been almost 
as good as a military band in keeping up their spirits. 
He (though he could be serious and wise enough when 


| necessary) joked and squibbed at and lampooned the 





enemy while the garrison fought them, and he doubtless 
shouldered his musket, or took his turn at the watch as 
well as any of the citizens. Here is a specimen of his 
“poetry,” and an incident in the siege, An arrow was 
shot into the town, bearing a paper dated Sept. 3, when 
the King’s forces were wearied at the obstinate resistance, 
and had recourse to stratagem :— 

“ These are to let you understand your God WALLER 
hath forsaken you, and hath retired himself to the tower 
of London. EsSEx is beaten like a dog. Yielde to the 
King’s mercie in time, otherwise if we enter per force, no 
quarter, for such obstinate traitorly rogues. From a 
well-wisher.” 

The arrow was returned with the following answer by 
Dorney :— 


“ Waller’s no god of ours, base rogues, ye lie, 

Our God survives from all eternity ; 

Though Essex beaten be, as you doe say, 

Rome’s yoke we are resolved ne’er to obey : 

But for our cabages which ye have eaten, 

Be sure ere long ye shall be soundly beaten. 

Quarter we ask you none ; if we fall downe 

King Charles will lose true subjects with the towne. 
“So saith your best friend, if you make timely use of him,” 

“ NICHOLAS CUDGEL-YOU-WELL.” 


In more serious strains the Pulpit “drum ecclesiastic” 
stirred up and encouraged the people. Services were 
held daily in the churches; fasts were appointed, and 
Mr. Halford, one of their divines, told his congregation 
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that “though their passage were stopt on earth, there 
remained a way open to heaven.” 

In this state matters continued until the 5th of 
September. “A point of pride or obstinacy in Charles, 
rendered him averse to repeating his summons, lest it 
should seem to detract from the honour of the enter- 
prise, while his troops cherished an expectation that 
the city would soon be taken. At the beginning of the 
fourth week in August, many were confident that it 
could not hold out four days. At that time the Earl of 
Forth began to fire red-hot bullets from a battery at 
Llanthony, which produced no effect, for though the 
greater part of the houses were built of timber (a few of 
them with their picturesque gables and quaint embel- 
lishments still remain), not one of them took fire.” 
Attempts by letter and conference to induce the be- 
sieged to yield were unavailing, as also taunts and 
threats, one of which was that as soon as the city was 
taken, they would hang the twelve aldermen upon the 
twelve sign-posts of the inns in the city. 

At length, notwithstanding the close investment, the 
Parliament obtained some straggling news from scouts and 
others, and resolved to send the aid which they knew must 
be sorely needed. A proclamation was issued on the 
23rd of August, announcing that the Committee for the 
Militia of the City of London, had forthwith resolved to 
send out a force, both of horse and foot, for the relief 
of the City of Gloucester, and that for the better fur- 
therance of that service, the said Committee required all 
persons within the lines of communication immediately 
to shut up their shops, and to continue them so shut up, 
until Gloucester be relieved, or until further order be 
given by both Houses of Parliament. Accordingly the 
seene commemorated by the fresco before mentioned, 
took place ; the train-bands set out to meet the Earl of 
Essex, the parliamentary general, and joined his forces 
at Brackley Heath. “The General, with his hat off, rode 
through their ranks, and the City brigade received him 
with loud acclamations.” At this rendezvous he mus- 
tered 15,000 men, and skirmishing with Prince Rupert 
and other Royalist commanders all the way, they passed 
through Chipping Norton, Adlestrop, and Stow-in-the- 
Wold, and arrived on a hill above Presbury, near Chelten- 
ham, on the 5th September, from whence they com- 
manded a view of the Severn, and saw the Royalist 
quarters on fire and their camp breaking up. They 
fired signal shots, but the wind being contrary, the gar- 
rison did not hear them. A great storm ensued, and 
the troops, wearied with their march, spent a dreadful 
night upon the hill. Some signal fires being lighted, 
they were answered by lights from the cathedral tower. 
An extract from the “Diurnal” shall describe the end. 
“ Tuesday, Sept. 5, was appointed for a publique fast to be 
kept within this citty by such as might be spared from 
labour. In the space between the sermons, we dis- 


covered their carriages from Lanthony making up Tred- 
worth Field ; and afterwards we perceived their foote and 
horse marching after, yet we were not assured of their 
raysing of their siege, or that our reliefe was so nere at 
hand, till we perceived their rere guard to fire their hutts, 
and their men to be drawn out of their trenches, which 





we perceiving, some of our men ventured forth into their 
trenches, and firedg their gallery and cannon baskets, 
And presently after an honest countryman came run. 
ning into the towne and told us that his Excellencie 
had beaten Prince Rupert about Stow, and that the rest 
of the army rose to succour him. We thereupon per. 
ceived that God had delivered us, and that we were now 
freed from the hands of those that had so long thirsted 
after our blood. To Him, therefore, be the honour and 
glory. Amen.” 

The siege lasted one month and three days. Thou- 
sands of the Royalist army marched in the rain up 
Painswick Hill, on the summit of which they encamped. 
It is related that as Charles was sitting on a stone near 
the camp there, one of the young princes, wearied of his 
late mode of life, asked his father, “When shall we go 
home?” “Alas, my child,” replied the disconsolate and 
now virtually discrowned king, “we have no home to 
go to!” 

The Earl of Essex (says Clarendon) remained in that 
joyful town, where he was received with all possible 
demonstrations of honour, three days. All this time the 
king lay at Sudeley Castle, the house of the Lord 
Chandois, within eighteen miles of Gloucester. 

The thanks of the House of Commons were imme- 
diately voted to the Earl of Essex, Col. Massey, and the 
citizens of Gloucester, and compensation was ordered 
to be made to the latter for their great losses during the 
siege, but they were only partially recouped, and that not 
until a long time afterwards. “ The 5th of September,” 
says Mr. Webb, “ was kept in Gloucester for many years 
with every outward demonstration of joy. It was called 
Gloucester holiday. Each citizen put on his best apparel ; 
the civil and military authorities attended at the cathe- 
dral ; the bells rang ; the corporation feasted, and neigh- 
bours saluted and reminded each other of the great 
things that had been done for them that day. On the 
south gate, when it was rebuilt, it having fallen down 
from injury during the siege, was placed, in large cha- 
racters, this commemorative inscription, round the arch 
on the outer side: “A CITY ASSAULTED BY MAN, BUT 
SAVED BY GoD.” On the side next the city, “ EVER 
REMEMBER THE 5TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1643. GIVE GOD 
THE GLORY.” These festivities were put an end to and 
the gates and walls razed at the Restoration. The only 
relics remaining are a piece of mouldering wall, near the 
site of the south gate, and a dilapidated tomb in the 
beautiful churchyard of the village of Hempstead, near 
the city, on which may or might have been traced the 
following inscription :— 


“HIC JACET JOHANNES FREEMAN, CENTURIO 
EQUESTRIS, FILIUS JOHANNIS FREEMAN, 
DE BUSHLEII, COMITATU WIGORN ; ARMIGERI, 
CASTRIS REGIS UBSIDIONE GLEVENSI 
SCLOPETARL®£ GLANDIS IcTU TRAJECTUS 
DIE AUGUSTI 14, 

SALUTIS } 1643. 

AETATIS,§ 23. 


Art has recently contributed to perpetuate the memory 
of this siege. Its most striking incident, the interview 
between the king and the messengers who brought to 
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him the answer of the citizens, has been excellently 
painted by Mr. Robert Dowling, an artist of great 

mise, and the event and Mr. Dowling’s illustration of 
it have been thus commemorated by a genuine poet of 
our own day, Mr. John Watson Dalby,— 


“ When the ‘ faire citie’ standing for the right 
Against a faithless king, had-scorn’d to yield 
Though guns were planted ’gainst each tower or bield, 

And the stern summons said ‘ Submit or fight !’ 
Ere thunder-clouds turn’d day to hideous night, 
’Neath the calm heavens in the quiet field 
The zealot and the hapless monarch, steel’d 
By mutual hate, confront the gazer’s sight. 
Young, trusting eyes look on, and the fierce glance 
Of fiery Rupert darkens o’er the scene, 
While Gloucester’s fearless message closes all : 
Let the cohorts of Tyranny advance ! 
Till the king speaks through Parliament, we mean 
To win as freemen, or as freemen fall !” 





REVIEWS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir 


Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography. 
London ; 


James SrepHen, K.C.B. Fifth edition, 1 Vol. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Tuose who remember the interest with which about thirty 
yeats ago they read the articles on Ecclesiastical Biography 
which the late Sir James Stephen contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review, will hail with delight their reproduction in the present 
volume. For ourselves, we greet them as old and dear friends, 
reappearing after a long absence ; and, having cordially wel- 
comed them ourselves, take pride and pleasure in introducing 
them to the circle of our new acquaintances. No essays were 
ever written more calculated to charm and captivate readers of 
literary tastes and religious tendencies. In few publications 
are the graces of literary style displayed more variously; in 
none does the catholic spirit of Christian charity breathe more 
freely. Whether narrating the priestly ambition of Hildebrand, 
the monastic perfection of Loyola, or the apostolic labours of 
Xavier or of Whitfield ; whether sketching with loving pen 
the virtues and foibles of the Clapham sect, or the self-sacrifices 
and devoted labours of the Port Royalists; the austerity of 
Richard Baxter, or the geniality of William Wilberforce, Sir 
James Stephen applies the test of Christianity to all, and, in 
his own delightful words, “recognizes a brother” wherever 
he can discern a disciple of Christ. The essay on the Port 
Royalists, of which Dr. Arnold writes, “I have read it with 
great admiration. It seems to be at once eloquent, good, and 
wise,” should of itself secure the work a place in every library; 
but, in addition to this essay, there are eleven others filled 
with most interesting information, the selected fruit of diligent 
research, and beauteous thoughts conveyed in language alter- 
Mately grave and gay, as suits the various phases of the 
subjects. In the power of verbal painting and skill in de- 
scniptive portraiture, we think Sir James Stephen is little in- 
ferior to Macaulay, while his sketches have a kindly tone and 
an air of impartiality about them which is too often wanting 
in those of the brilliant historian. Our space is too contracted 


{0 permit us to justify this opinion by quotations, but we 
Present one or two, premising, however, that they represent 
the whole work only as a nosegay does a garden, or some 


Lie 


We take the following from the essay on “The Evangelical 
Succession :”— 


“If eloquence be justly defined by the emotion it excites, or by 
the activity it quickens, the greatest orator of our times was he 
who first announced the victory of Waterloo. . . . But the coriverse 
of the rule may be more readily admitted, and we may confidently 
exclude from the list of eloquent speakers him whose audience is 
impassive while he addresses them, and inactive afterwards. Every 
seventh day a great company of preachers raise their voices in 
the land to detect our sins, to explain our duty, to admonish, 
to alarm, and to console. Compare the prodigious extent of this 
apparatus with its perceptible results, and, inestimable as they are, 
who will deny that they disappoint the hopes, which, antecedently 
to experience, the least sanguine would have indulged? The 
‘sangeed has, indeed, no novelties to communicate. His path has 

m trodden hard and dry by constant use; yet he speaks 
as an ambassador from Heaven, and his hearers are frail, sorrow- 
ing, perplexed, and dying men. The highest interests of both are 
at stake. “The preacher’s eye rests on his manuscript, the hearers 
turn to the clock; the half-hour glass runs out its sand; and the 
portals close on well-dressed groups of critics looking for all the 
world as if just dismissed from a lecture on the tertiary strata. 
Taking his stand on some rising knoll, his tall and graceful figure 
dressed with elaborate propriety, and composed into an easy and 
commanding attitude, Whitfield’s ‘clear blue eye’ ranged over 
thousands, and tens of thousands, drawn up in close files on the 
plain below, or clustering into masses on every adjacent eminence. 
A ‘rabble rout’ hung on the skirts of the mighty host ; and the feelings 
of the devout were disturbed by the scurril jests of the illiterate 
and the cold sarcasms of the more polished spectators of their 
worship. But the rich and varied tones of a voice of unequalled 
depth and compass quickly silenced every ruder sound, as in rapid 
succession its ever-changing melodies passed from the calm of 
simple narrative, to the measured distinctness of argument, to the 
vehemence of reproof and the pathos of heavenly consolation. 
Sometimes the preacher wept exceedingly, stamped loudly and 
passionately, and was frequently so overcome that for a few secor.ds 
one would suspect he could never recover, and when he did nature 
required some little time to compose herself’ In words originally 
applied to one of the first German Reformers— 


* Vividus vultus, vividi oculi, 
vivid manus, denique omnia vivida.’ 


The agitated assembly caught the passions of the speaker, and 
exulted, wept, or trembled at his bidding. He stood before them 
in popular belief a persecuted man, spurned and rejected by lordly 
prelates, yet still a poe of the church, and clothed with her 
authority ; his meek and lowly demeanour chastened and elevated 
by the conscious grandeur of the Apostolic Succession. The 
thoughtful gazed earnestly on a scene of solemn interest, pregnant 
with some strange and enduring influence on the future condition 
of mankind. But the wise and the simple alike, yielded to the 
enchantment ; and the thronging multitude gave utterance to their 
emotions in every form in which nature seeks relief from feelings 
too strong for mastery.” 


The following example of his lighter vein is from the same 
essay—he is criticizing the “Remains of Richard Hurrell 


Froude :”’— 


“ As it is not by these nice self-observers that the creeds of hoar 
antiquity and the habits of centuries are to be shaken ; so neither 
is such high emprise reserved for ascetics who can pause to enu- 
merate the slices of bread and butter from which they have 
abstained. When Whitfield would mortify his jaan he set about 
it like a man. The paroxysm was short indeed, but terrible. 
While it lasted, his diseased imagination brought soul and body 
into deadly conflict, the fierce spirit spurning, trampling, and well- 
nigh destroying the peccant carcase. Not so the fastidious and 
refined ‘witness to the views’ of the restorers of the Catholic 
Church. The strife between his spiritual and animal nature is 
recorded in his journal in such terms as these : ‘ Looked with greedi- 
ness to see if there was goose on the table for dinner.’ ‘Meant to 





a house. 


have kept a fast, and did abstain from dinner; but at tea ate 
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Zuingle, Cranmer and Latimer may still rest in their honoured 

ves. ‘Take courage, brother Ridley, we shall light up such a 

e in England as shall not soon be put out,’ is a prophecy which 

will not be defeated by the successors of the Oxonian divines who 

listened to it,so long as they shall be vacant to record, and to 

publish, contrite reminiscences of a desire for roasted goose, and of 
an undue indulgence in buttered toast.” 


Notwithstanding our narrow limits, we are constrained to 
reproduce some touches which illustrate the portrait of Granville 
Sharpe, a philanthropist whose merits and services have been 
too much obscured by his eccentricities :-— 


“ Would that the days of Isaac Walton could have been prolonged 
to the time when Granville Sharpe was to be committed to the care 
of the biographers! His likeness from the easel of the good old 
angler would have been drawn with an outline as correct and firm, 
and in colours as soft and as transparent, as the portraits of Hooker 
or of Herbert, of Donne or of Walton. A narrative no longer than 
the liturgy which they all so devoutly loved, would then have 
superseded the annals which now embalm his memory beneath 
that non-conforming prolixity which they all so devoutly hated. 
The grandson of an Archbishop of York, the son of an Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland, the brother of a Prebendary of Durham, 
Granville Sharpe, descending to the rank from which Isaac Walton 
rose, was apprenticed to a linen-draper of the name of Halsey, 
a Quaker, who kept his shop on Tower Hill. When the Quaker 
died, the indentures were transferred to a Presbyterian of the same 
craft. When the Presbyterian retired, they were made over to an 
Irish Papist. When the Papist quitted the trade, they passed to a 
fourth master, whom the apprentice reports to have had no religion 
at all. At one time a Socinian took up his abode at the draper’s, 
and assaulted the faith of the young apprentice in the mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Atonement. Then a Jew came to lodge there, 
and contested with him the truth of Christianity itself. But blow 
from what quarter it might, the storm of controversy did but the 
more endear to him the shelter of his native nest, built for him by 
his forefathers, like that of the svrallow of the Psalmist, in the courts 
and by the altar of his God. He studied Greek to wrestle with the 
Socinian, he acquired Hebrew to refute the Israelite, he learned to 
love the Quaker, to be kind to the Presbyterian, to pity the Atheist, 
and to endure even the Roman Catholic. Charity (so he judged) 
was nurtured in his bosom by these early polemics, and the 
affectionate spirit which warmed to the last the current of his 
maturer thoughts, grew up, as he believed, within him, while alter- 
nately measuring crapes and muslins, and defending the faith 
against infidels and heretics. 

“ The cares of the mercer’s shop engaged no less than seven years 
of a life destined to be held in grateful remembrance as long as the 
language or the history of his native land shall be cultivated 
among men. The next eighteen were consumed in the equally 
obscure employment of a clerk in the office of ordnance. .... 
As long as Granville Sharpe survived, it was too soon to 
proclaim that the age of chivalry was gone. The ordnance-clerk 
sat at his desk with a soul as distended as that of a Paladin 
bestriding his war-horse ; and he encountered with his pen such 

iants, hydras, and discourteous knights as infested the world in 
eighteenth century. He found the lineal representative of the 
oe ade de Parham in the person of a retired tradesman ; and 
buried himself in pedigrees, feofiments, and sepulchral inscriptions, 
till he saw his friend enjoying his ancestral privileges among the 
Peers of Parliament. e combated, on more than equal terms, 
the t Hebraist, Dr. Kennicott, in defence of Ezra’s catalogue 
of the sacred vessels, chiefs, and families. He laboured long, and 


with good success, to defeat an unjust grant made by the Treasury 


| to Sir James Lowther, of the forest of Inglewood, and the manor 











and castle of Carlisle. He waged a less fortunate war against the 
theatrical practice of either sex appearing in the habiliments of the 
other. He moved gll the powers of his age, political and jp. 
tellectual, to abolish the impressment of seamen, and wound upa 
dialogue with Johnson on the subject, by opposing the Scriptural 
warning, ‘ Woe to them that call evil good, and good evil,’ to what 
he described as the ‘plausible wees and important self. 
sufficiency’ of the sage. Presenting himself to the then Secretary 
of State, Lord Dartmouth, he denounced, with prophetic solemnity, 
the guilt of despoiling and exterminating in the Charib war that 
miserable remnant of the aboriginal race of the Anbilles. Asa 
citizen of London, he came to the rescue of Crosby, the Lord 
Mayor, in his struggle with the House of Commons. As a citizen 
of the world, he called on earth and heaven to stay the plagues of 
slavery and the slave-trade, and advocated the independence of 
America with such ardour as to sacrifice to it his own. Orders had 
reached his office to ship munitions of war to the revolted colonies. 
If his hand had entered the account of such a cargo, it would have 
contracted in his eyes the stain of innocent blood. To avoid that 
pollution he resigned his place and his means of subsistence, at a 
period of his life when he could no longer hope to find any other 
lucrative employment. But he had brothers who loved and sup. 
ported him; and his release from the fatigues of a subordinate 
office left him free to obey the impulses of his own brave spirit, as 
the avenger of the oppressed. 

“While yet a chronicler of gunpowder and small arms, a negro, 
abandoned to disease, had asked of him an alms. Silver and gold 
he had none, but such as he had he gave him. He procured for 
the poor sufferer medical aid, and watched over him with affection- 
ate care until his health was restored. The patient, once more 
become sleek and strong, was an object on which Barbadian eyes 
could not look without cupidity ; and one Lisle, his former master, 
brought an action against Granville Sharpe for the illegal detention 
of his slave. Three of the infallible doctors of the Church of 
Westminster—Yorke, Talbot, and Mansfield—favoured the claim; 
and Blackstone, the great expositor of her traditions, hastened, at 
their bidding, to retract a heresy on this article of the faith into 
which his uninstructed reason had fallen. Not such the reverence 
paid by the hard-working clerk to the inward light which God had 
vouchsafed to him. He conned his entries, indeed, and transcribed 
his minutes all day long, just as if nothing had happened ; but 
throughout two successive years he betook himself to his ‘solitary 
chamber, there, night by night, to explore the original sources of 
the Law of England, in the hope that so he might be able to correct 
the authoritative dogmas of chancellors and judges. His inquiries 
closed with the firm conviction that, on this subject at least, these 
most learned persons were but shallow pretenders to learning. In 
three successive cases he struggled against them with various and 
doubtful success ; when fortune, or be it rather said, when Provi- 
dence threw in his way the negro Somerset.” 


We have already trespassed beyond the space usually 
allotted to quotations, and yet we are unwilling to omit the 
following passage from an article on “ The Port Royalists,” since 
it supplies the key-note to the whole work :— 


“There is an essential unity in that kingdom which is not of 
this world. But within the provinces of that mighty state there is 
room for endless varieties of administration, and for local laws and 
customs widely differing from each other. The unity consists in 
the one object of worship, the one object of affiance, the one source 
of virtue, the one cementing principle of mutual love which pervade 
and animate the whole. The diversities are and must be as 
numerous and intractable as are the essential distinctions which 
nature, habit, and circumstances have created among men. Uni- 
formity of creeds, of discipline, of ritual, and of ceremonies in such 
a world as ours !—a world where no two men are not as distinguish- 
able in their mental as in their physical aspect ; where every petty 
community has its separate system of civil government ; where all 
that meets the eye, and all that arrests the ear, has a stamp of 
boundless and infinite variety. What are the harmonies of tone, 
of colour, and of form, but the result of contrasts—of contrasts held 
in subordination to one all-pervading principle, which reconciles 
without confounding the component elements of the music, the 
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inting, or the structure? In the physical works of God, beauty 
could have no existence without endless diversities. Why assume 
that in religious society—a work not less surely to be ascribed to 
the Supreme Author of all things—this law is absolutely reversed ? 
Were it possible to subdue that innate tendency of the human 
mind which compels men to differ in religious opinions and 
observances at least as widely as on all other subjects, what would 
be the results of such a triumph? Where then would be the free 
comparison and the continual enlargement of thought ; where the 
self-distrusts which are the springs of humility, or the mutual 
dependencies which are the bonds of love? He who made us with 
this infinite variety in our intellectual and physical constitution 
must have foreseen, and foreseeing must have intended, a cor- 
responding dissimilarity in the opinions on all questions submitted 
to their judgment and proposed for their acceptance. For truth 
is His law; and if all men will profess to think alike, all men must 
live in the habitual violation of that law.” 





If any of our readers have read these passages before, we 
have no fear that they will blame us for reproducing them. 
They may also serve to show others how wide is the range, and 
how varied are the subjects which the volume embraces; and 
if, as is probable, there are many readers of the present gene- 
ration who have not yet met with a work which was too long 
out of print, we are sure that they will be as grateful to us for 
introducing it to them, as we are to Messrs. Longmans for afford- 
ing us the opportunity of doing so. We should add that the 
present edition contains a short biographical sketch of the 
author, by his son, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, who is a dis- 
tinguished jurist, and now holds the important office at Cal- 
cutta of legal adviser to the Legislative Council in India. 


A Tale for a Chimney Corner and other Essays. By Leicu 
Hunt. Edited (with introduction and notes) by Epmunp 
O.uieR. London: John Camden Hotten. 


“Leigh Hunt has never had justice done him for the ex- 
cellent sense and sanity of his mind.” So writes Mr. Ollier in 
the introduction to this pleasant and very readable little volume. 
The observation is truthful and authoritative. It was Mr. 
Ollier’s good fortune to know Hunt; and to know was to love 
him ; and the selection he has made from the essays published 
inthe /ndicator, between 1819—1821, bears out acriticism which 
precisely indicates the chief traits in Hunt's delicate and well- 
strung mind. Hood used to think he was born to be a clergy- 
man, and Hunt’s great ambition was to be considered a poet. 
The first has achieved European fame as the kindliest humorist 
of modern times, and the second is likely to be remembered as 
an essayist when the “Story of Rimini” is known only to 
loving biographers or learned students. Few men are always 
the best judges of their own power ; and to excel in one sphere 
of activity, with effort, strikes them as more important than 
being natural in another where ease is the result of genius 
orunconscious power. Plato commenced his career as a poet, 
discovering his real self when he had conversed with ugly argu- 
mentative Socrates. “Come hither, Vulcan, Plato has need of 
thee,” he cried, as he burnt his effusions before the temple of 
Dionysius. Hunt did not burn his poems—we are all sorry 
that Plato was so foolish as to do so—but Mr. Ollier has done 

a service, and raised a tribute to his memory, in re- 
Producing these essays and prefacing them with remarks which 
assist the reader in appreciating a real feast of reason. 

It is always an advantage to understand a man’s surroundings 
—to look at him from “the time he was at,”—and this Mr. 
Ollier’s preface very greatly enables us to do, in the case of 
Hunt. We have enjoyed the reading of it immensely. We 

ve hints as to style in his contemporaries as well as in his 


own earlier essays, which are exceedingly valuable ; we have | 
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a biography which is full without being wearisome, and affec- 
tionate without being fulsome ; we have personal recollections, 
helpful and modestly told, and we have pictures and contrasts 
which serve to set Hunt in a splendid frame with a highly sug- 
gestive background. Hunt's early style was pretentious, con- 
ventional, and laboured ; how different from his later one these 
essays plainly declare ! The bulk of those forming the present 
volume are truthfully described by Mr. Ollier as “ among the 
most admirable essays in the English language, and a kindly 
wisdom looks out of them smiling, yet often with a gravity beneath 
the smile; for they are deeply and tenderly human. . . Now 
gay, now humorous, now witty, now reflective, now analytical, 
and invariably literary, these essays pass through many lights 
and shades of feeling, and are at home in all.” Of his biography 
we need not now speak, except to say that Mr. Ollier’s 
narrative is just and discriminating ; and to give proof of it. 
When editor of the Examiner, Hunt—provoked by an article 
in the Morning Post—libelled the Prince Regent, was fined 
and imprisoned. Much has been written about the cruelty 
of the sentence, but the remarks made were undoubtedly 
libellous. “‘ We sometimes demand of princes a greater amount 
of magnanimity than we are in the habit of exhibiting our- 
selves, or than belongs to ordinary nature ; we expect that 
they shall submit to the most extreme attacks without stirring 
a finger in self defence. John and Leigh Hunt did their duty 
in exposing the wretched flattery of the Morning Post; the 
Prince did no more than was natural, or than he was legally 
entitled to do, in punishing the committers of the assault. 
This really is the sum of the whole business.” It is right we 
should give Mr. Ollier’s picture of Hunt, as he knew him. 
“He was grey-headed, and a somewhat venerable-looking man, 
even when I first knew him, though at that jtime he was a 
little under fifty ; but doubtless my childish eyes exaggerated 
the appearance of age. In later years he had almost a patri- 
archal look, and this was increased by the long, priest-like 
gown he always wore when sitting at home, and which admir- 
ably suited his fine tall figure and studious aspect.” He 
speaks of the evenings spent in his three last houses, Edwardes 
Square, Kensington, Phillimore Terrace, and Cornwall Road, 
Hammersmith. “ All through the evening, the books referred 
to in conversation accumulated on the little table placed beside 
his chair; passages from favourite poets, or (though less 
frequently) prose authors, were occasionally read in a fine 
sonorous voice and with exquisite modulation; and one 
o’clock in the morning would often take you unawares. The 
beautiful cheerfulness of the veteran—a cheerfulness with no 
hint of flippancy, and indeed not seldom infinitely touching 
in its reflected lights of tender and regretful memory; the 
easy grace of his manners; his boundless charity ; his belief 
in the essential goodness of human nature; his hopefulness 
for the future of the world, and his profound though informal 
piety ; all these contributed to the peculiar charm of his com- 
panionship.” . ; 

We need not attempt a lengthy or exhaustive estimate of 
Leigh Hunt’s character as a thinker or as an essayist. He 
touches more tenderly than Addison and goes deeper, and 
his humour has more lambency and less art and fantasy about 
it. Some of his essays are pregnant with the finest and the 
loftiest teaching, as witness the one on “Deaths of Little 
Children,” which was a favourite of Charles Lamb’s, and 
will draw tears from many mother’s eyes for ages to come; 
and the story which gives a title to the volume, and is 
deliciously told. Others are full of a sly humour, never 
rollicking but ever serene, and always tinctured with sense 
and philosophy. A few are affected by a sort of mannerism 
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which is still fashionable, and take a modern idea and twist 
it about, and illustrate it with classic quotations and fantastic 
interpretations. The essays which have pleased us best, in- 


cluding the one already named, are those on sleep, on getting | 


up on a cold morning, on bad weather, and on talking non- 
sense. We could quote many little gems from these and 
others, had we room, in which he crushes tons of philosophy 
into a lucid sentence, and opens a new world for you by a 
simple epithet. But we forbear. Those who know not these 
essays have sunshine yet in store for them, and Mr. Ollier’s 
“ prism ” renders excellent assistance in revealing Leigh Hunt’s 
“lines.” 
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The Sea and its Living Wonders: a Popular Account of the 
Marvels of Hhe Deep. By Dr. G. Harrwic, Author of 
“The Harmonies of Nature,” and “ The Tropical World.” 
With numerous Woodcuts, and twelve Chromoxylographic 
Plates. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

| With an enthusiasm natural to a genuine lover of nature, 
and becoming the courage of his love, Dr. Hartwig exclaims, 
“ For years my daily walks have been upon the beach, and | 

have learnt to love the ocean as the Swiss mountaineer loves 
his native Alps, or the Highlander the heath-covered hills of 
Caledonia. May these feelings have imparted some warmth 
to the following pages, and serve to render the reader more 

















THE SOUFFLEUR. 
(From Dr, Hartwig’s “‘ Sea and its Living Wonders.”) 





We have said that Mr. Ollier in this volume raises a tri- 
bute to Leigh Hunt, and the remark is doubly applicable as 
it is the ‘Memorial Edition,” issued immediately after 
the unveiling by Lord Houghton of the monument erected 
by public subscription over Leigh Hunt's grave in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, on the eighty-fifth anniversary of the essayist’s birth. 
At the end of the volume is an interesting record of the event, 
comprising a history of its origin, and a list of all the dis- 
tinguished persons who took part in it. Besides a representation 
of the Memorial—a bust and pedestal—there is also prefixed 
a likeness of Leigh Hunt at the age of thirty-six, both drawn 
by Mr. Charles Gliddon, his grandnephew. 


indulgent to their faults!” We, who have been unable to 
discover the “faults,” plead guilty to having been infected by 
the “warmth,” confessing at the same time that there was 4 
predisposition to the contagion. We “havea passion for the’ 
very “name” of the sea, and a proportionate gratitude to those 
who, like the good and learned Doctor, carry us to it, and il 
it. Before introducing the reader to its “living wonders,” Dr. 
Hartwig necessarily glances at the sea itself, and says,— 

“ Of all the gods that divide the empire of the earth, Neptune 
rules over the widest realms. If a giant hand were to uproot the 
Andes, and cast them into the sea, they would be engulphed in the 





abyss, and scarcely raise the general level of the waters. 
“The South American Pampas, bounded on the north by 




















tropical palm-trees, and on the south by wintry firs, are no doubt 
of magnificent dimensions ; yet these vast deserts seem insignificant 
when compared with the boundless plains of earth-encircling ocean. 
Nay,a whole continent, even America or Asia, appears small against 
the immensity of the sea, which covers with its rolling waves nearly 


three-fourths of the entire surface of the globe.” 


This chapter, the | 
first, which deals 
with the extent of 
theocean, the length 
of its coast line, its 
mural, rocky, and 
flat coasts, its depth, | 
the progressive | 
changes in its limits, 
its alluvial deposits, | 
upheaving and sub- 
sidence, its compo- 
sition, temperature | 
andcolour, is embel- 
lished with woodcuts 
of Beechy Head, a | 
Torso Rock, near 
Point Deas Thom- 
son, in the Arctic 
Ocean, and a Hill 
at the Rapid on 
Bear Lake River 
(North-west ‘Terri- 
tory, North Ame- 
rica); but the most 
fascinating picture 
is to be found in 
the letter-press,—a 
description of the 
submarine _land- 
scapes. In the 
chapter on the 
“Waves of the 
Ocean” we find an 
account of their de- 
structive effect along 
the British shore, 
anda too probable 
suggestion respect- 
ing Shakspere’s clitt 
that “the fame ot 
the poet is likely to 
outhve formany cen- 
tures the proud 
tock, the memory 
of which will al- 
ways be entwined 
with his immortal | 
verse,” 
Leaving the ocean | 
currents and their 
causes, and, with 
still more reluct- 
ance, the marine 
caves, we find our- © 
selves among the “ inhabitants of the sea.” Here we are indeed 
embarrassed by riches of description. The whale enforces its 
Monstrous claims on attention, whether, when roused from its 
usual pace of’ four miles an hour, by terror or pain it drives 
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TURTLE-CATCHING IN THE ISLAND OF ST. THOMAS. 
(From Dr. Hartwig’s “ Sea and its Living Wonders.”) 
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madly through the sea, or in a sportive humour springs out 
of it, and remains suspended for a moment in the air:-— 


“On falling back again into the sea, high foam-crested fountains 
spout forth on all sides, and mighty waves propagate the tumult in 
| widening circles over the troubled ocean, Or else it raises its bulky 
head vertically on 
high, so that the de- 
ceived mariner fan- 
cies he sees some 
black rock looming 
out of the distant 
waters. But suddenly 
the fancied cliff turns 
round and brandishes 
playfully its enormous 
flukes in the air, or 
whips the waters with 
such prodigious 
power, that the sound 
rolls far away like 
thunder, over the de- 
serts of the ocean.” 


Yet, with all this, 
| how exquisitely 
| strung must be the 
|magnificent crea- 
| ture’s nerves, since 
| a bird resting on his 
| back causes him 

the greatest terror. 

Dr. Hartwig con 


that the giant is 
cowardly ; sensitive, 
we should rather 
say, and irritated at 
once by the insigni- 
ficance and mystery 
of the annoyance. 
Real cause for terror 
has the whale in 
enemies other than 
his interested and 
relentless pursuer— 
man. The sword- 
fish and the thresher 
or sea-fox often at- 
tack him conjointly, 
and in packs. As 
soon as his back 
appears above the 
water, the threshers, 
springing _ several 
yards into the air, 
descend on him 
with great violence, 
inflicting severe 
slaps with their long 
tails; the sword- 
fish, in their turn, 
stab from below ; 
and the victim, too 
bulky to escape, but not so “cowardly” as not to show fight 
with its only weapon, its enormous tail, which deals dreadful 
blows, lashing the crimsoned waters into foam, is compelled to 
yield at last. 


siders this a proof 
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shape of the innkeeper’s serving-wenches. Nonsensical though | 
the hallucination of the poor crazy gentleman is throughout, | 
we half begin to believe in him at times like honest Sancho 

Panza himself, who, by the way, is only cudgelled into incre- | 
dulity. Among the different adventures encountered by those | 
two, it is hardly possible to say which is the most provocative 
of inextinguishable laughter. The noon-day encounter with the | 
windmills, or the midnight bivouac near the fulling-mills—each | 
in turn mistakes, now by sight, now by sound, for giants of 

appalling dimensions ; the contest one while with the bulls, | 





DON QUIXOTE AND MAMBRINO’S HELMET. 
(From Routledge’s “ Don Quixote.”) 


another with the lions; the charging of the lean Knight into 
the cloud of dust raised by the flock of sheep imagined by 
him to be an advancing army ; the tossing of the fat squire, 
(with grunts and expostulations and graceful posturings in 
mid-air) in the tavern blanket; the onslaught made by his 
master, sword in hand, here upon the gashed and gushing 
wine-skins, there upon the squeaking, wire-worked marionettes | 
—not an incident among them all is there but has, now for 
three centuries together, been among the familiar delights of | 
all the more civilized nations of Christendom. And the | 
characters clustered round the two principal personages in the | 
story are not a jot less familiar to the lettered generations of | 





Europe than the inefdents and adventures in which those 
characters are so ingeniously involved. 

Just as one feels half inclined at moments to regard Don 
Quixote himself as all but the Emperor of Trebizonde, we are 
fain, now and then, to hope in spite of ourselves for an instant 
that that strapping daughter of Lorenzo Corchnelo whose voice 
from the steeple can be heard half over the parish, will tum 
out after all to be a veritable Dulcinea del Toboso—a lady 
lovelier even than the blooming Dorothea who is introduced 
to the knight-errant as the Princess of Micomicona. The 
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THE DON AND SANCHO RETURNING HOME, 
(From Routledge’s “‘ Don Quixotc.”) 


village barber, Master Nicholas, the good priest, Signor Pero 
Perez, the faithful housekeeper, the loving niece Antonia 
Quixano, the trasty bachelor Sampson Carrasco, the good- 
humoured waiting-maid Maritornes, the inflexible physican, 
Doctor Pedro Positive, are as real to us, are as much living 
and breathing creatures as the ass Dapple or the destner 
Rozinante. 

Remembering that Shakspere and Cervantes breathed their 
last on the same day, namely on the 23rd of April, 1616, the 
one at Madrid the other at Stratford-upon-Avon, it is curious 
to think in one instance of the entirely kindred fancies ° 
those peerless contemporaries—the one depicted Sancho Panza 
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the country bumpkin surrounded by luxuries at the Court of 
the Duke, and afterwards in his capacity as governor in the 
Island of Baratoria, while the other depicted the drunken 
tinker, Christopher Sly, lapped in splendour under equally 
whimsical circumstances. Situations so entirely akin in the 
extravagant humour of them that we find Sancho Panza at 
jast calling out for a luncheon of bread and an onion, and 
Christopher Sly hiccupping, “For God's sake a pot of small 
ale!” 

Whether Don Quixote is dancing fantastically at Barcelona, 
or is carried home bruised and battered in a cage like a wild 
animal, somehow we never lose our respect for him. Array 
him in a.scarlet mantle and a green satin cap as he was when 
feasted at the table of the Duke and Duchess, and what a 
noble gentleman he is every inch of him! Sancho hits off 
to a nicety the attachment inspired by Don Quixote in the 
midst of all his absurdities, when taunted by the Duchess 
with being more mad and more stupid even than his master : 
“Tecan do no more,” quoth Panza ; “ follow him I must; we 
are both of the same town; I have eaten his bread; I love 
him; he returns my kindness ; he gave me his ass-colts, and 
above all, I am faithful; and therefore it is impossible any 
thing should part us but the sexton’s spade and shovel.” 
Those implements alone part them, as we all know, at the very 
end, when, as we read, Sancho Panza, by the death-bed “ began 
to pucker up his face and fall a blubbering,” comensé 4 hacer 
pucheros y a derramar légrimas. And the grief of that low- 
comedy esquire, somehow, among the countless readers of 
Cervantes proves to be strangely infectious. We laugh so 
heartily all through the book that we end by crying. 

Turning over this capital reprint of the happiest of all the 
English translators of the great Spanish masterpiece, we borrow 
from the pages of the new edition two of the rian¢ illustrations 
contributed to the letter-press by the pencil of John Gilbert, 
each of them in its way eminently characteristic. One of them 
evidences the energy with which Don Quixote set forth on his chi- 
valrous adventures. The other depicts significantly enough in 
every line of it the profound dejection with which knights and 
squires return homewards after the completion of their exploits 
and adventures. A better popular edition of one of the great 
masterpieces of European literature could not be wished for. 
It holds its own in its capacity as a popular edition, even 
though while writing we have lying before us “he noblest 
edition of Don Quixote that has ever been produced—the 
edition de luxe, published in 1780, at Madrid, in four superb 
quarto volumes, at the expense of the government, under the 
editorship of the Academy, on paper especially manufactured 
for the purpose, with type cast expressly for the work, em- 
bellished with a profusion of magnificent line engravings, and 
brought out altogether as a sort of national expiation to the 
neglected genius of the man whom Spain had allowed to live 
in poverty and die in affliction, and whose capo dopera is 
nevertheless the one great glory of all Spanish literature. 


Records of 1870. By Epwarp West. London: E. West 


and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


A selection of the more conspicuous events of the year 
1870, Foreign and Domestic, suggested and headed by para- 
graphs from the daily papers. It is the tenth volume of the 
series, as the author mentions in the dedication to Mr. 
Alderman: Gibbons, and must, therefore, have a public of its 
own which relishes “ pleasing reflections ” in tolerably musical 
and correct verse. 








English Lyrics: a Collection of English Poetry of the present 
day. Arranged by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Editor 
of the “Lyra Anglicana.” London: Houlston & Sons. 


= VERY handsome volume, embellished with taste- 
ful initial letters, of which we give a specimen, 
and in all respects a worthy casket for the gems 
it contains. These consist of selected poems, 
chiefly of a religious tone, some original, others 
which have already won wide popularity, and a 
few which, although previously printed, are not 
so well known as their merits entitle them to 
become. The editor has an established repu- 
tation for cultivated taste and liberal apprecia- 
tion, and his own verses are always thoughtful 
and harmonious. The “Fragments of a long 
pondered Poem,” by Dean Alford, acquire 
additional interest from his recent death. We 
are always glad to revive our recollection of 
the fine sacred poems of Christina Rossetti 
and Jean Ingelow. “ Love, ” human and divine, 
is the theme of a musical passage from “ Tann- 
hauser.” Among the less known lyrics is the 
following graceful little poem, in which Isa 
Craig (Mrs. Knox) commemorates three of her 
most valued friends :— 





THESE THREE. 


“ No viewless angels by our side, 
With wings, but women sweet and good ; 
‘These three,’ indeed, with us abide, 
True types of womanhood. 
Yea, I in turn have reach’d a hand 
To each one of the blesséd Three ; 
In one fair group I’ve seen them stand,— 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


“ My Faith hath misty hair, and eyes 
You cannot fix their changing hue ; 
But all the world within them hes 
And all the soul looks through ; 
Her voice doth make divinely sweet 
Each song of sorrow which she sings ; 
And saddest wisdom fills replete 
With heavenly comfortings. 


“ My Hope is ruddy with the flush 
Of morning joy, that keeps its place 
Though day has darken’d, and the rush 
Of rain is on her face. 
Her clear eyes look afar, as bent 
On shining futures gathering in ; 
Nought seems too high for her intent, 
Too hard for her to win. 


“ My Love hath eyes as blue and clear 

As clefts between the clouds of June, 

A tender mouth, whose smiles are near 
To tears that gather soon. 

Her best and loveliest she takes 
To light dark places ; wastes of life 

She sows with precious seed, that makes 
All richest blessings rife. 


* Faith, when my soul in darkness dwells, 
Shall sing her song throughout the night. 
For each new effort life compels 
Hope’s clasp shall nerve with might ; 
Love shall divide each grief of mine, 
Share every joy thus doubly given, 
With each in turn life grows divine, 
With all it tastes of heaven.” 


























One of the fair group thus. symbolized has passed from 
among us; and as there is a public interest inthe two re- 
maining, due to public service they have rendered, we may be 
excused for giving this interpretation: “Love” or Charity, 
represents Bessie Rayner Parkes, now Belloc ; “ Faith,” Ade- 
laide Anne Procter; and “ Hope,” Emily Faithfull. 

“ English Lyrics” is creditable to editor and publisher. 


Some Memorials of Renn Dickson Hampden, Bishop of Hereford. 
Edited by his daughter, HenrrerrA HamppeN. London : 
Longmans, Green,‘and Co. 1871. 


No one can read these interesting memorials of an event- 
ful life without admiring the talent, courage, and filial affection 
of their éditress. Miss Hampden has, with rare tact and dis- 
crimination, noted down, at the fitting times and places, those 
traits in her father’s somewhat reservéd character which are 
of a hature to disarm severe criticism, to conciliate sym- 
pathy, and to justify the staunchness and affection with 
which Dr. Hampden was ever regarded by his connexions 
and intimates. She has gallantly fought the battle of the 
Bampton Lectures which in 1836 and in 1847 made so much 
noise in the theological world ; and in carrying her memoir to 
the end of her father’s episcopate, she has shown how in the 
issue the predictions of his antagonists were falsified, and the 
supposed high priest of heterodoxy developed into one of the 
. most orthodox of bishops and Churchmen. Indeed she deserves 
the high credit of having set her father’s ‘memory right with 
the world; not so much by meeting with a negative all the 
accusations and murmurs against, his opinions which beset his 
earlier career, as by proving that, he outlived, them, and left 
behind him in his diocese wotks that bespeak his zeal for 
God's Church, the Diocesan Education Society, founded under 
his auspices, and the Diocesan Church Building. Society, to 
which he was almost a second founder ; and words of counsel 
and kindness, which, wheresoever they have fallen, are re- 
membered as having flowed from the lips of a thoughtful, 
considerate, devout, and sympathetic chief pastor. 

But having said thus much, we must not be supposed to 
endorse to the echo all -the strictures which the editress, a 
partisan from the very nature of the case, everywhere passes 
upon the groundlessness and acerbity of the opposition directed 
against Dr. Hampden's Bampton Lectures by an influential 
party in the Church. It is needless to say that the “odium 
theologicum” never did and . never, will..prescribe bounds 
to its vehemence, and the weak joint in the harness of those 
who protested, against Dr. Hampden’s appointment to the 
Regius Professorship of Divinity was the fact that they had 
themselves been parties to, or acquiesced in, his being selected 
“ Professor of Moral Philosophy ” after the publication of the 
Bampton Lectures. He was orthodox enough, it might be 
said, for the less, but not the greater appointment ; and when 
he had been installed in the latter, despite the combination 
of high churchmen, and conservatives, and country rectors, it 
certainly did seem like persecution to persist in warfare, and 
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to revive the question again and again, as in the case of the | 
statute respecting excluding the Regius Professor from the | 


Board for Appointing Select Preachers, and as in the obstacles | 


thrown persistently in the way of his: confirmation to the see of 
Hereford. But the candid mind asks itself, Was there nothing 
to call forth this opposition, when good and temperate men, 
of undoubted ability and learning, were found in the ranks of 
the opposition to the author of the “ Lectures on the Scholastic 








Philosophy considered in its relation to Christian Theology”? 
Was. there not a-cause, a cause :unconnected: with party or 
polemics, a cause seeming to involve such critical issues ag 
regards the trutb, that it might have been deemed, by the most 
peace-loving, an act of treason to be silent? We believe that 
the key to unlock the whole question may be found in the 
obscurity of.style which undoubtedly characterized Dr. Hamp. 
den’s theological writings, of which he was himself not up. 
conscious, which his best friends appear to have admitted, and 
for which (if our view of the matter is a correct one) no man 
ever paid so heavy a penalty.’ Of his earlier “ Essay on the 
Philosophical Evidences of Christianity” his friend and old 
tutor, Bishop Copleston, could not but say that “the first part 
especially might have been rendered more perspicuous and less 
abstract ” (p. 18). The Bishop of Kildare, a friendly critic, calls 
the Bampton Lectures “ a very abstract, and he may say, difi- 
cult work” (p. 27). Dr. Hampden himself, in a memorable 
letter to Archbishop Whateley (p. 39), admits a misgiving that 
the .reservedness of his disposition may have tinctured his 
publications, corroborating the French proverb, “ Le style est 
l'homme ;” and again to the Archbishop of Canterbury regrets 
that “he has not always stated his views with the precision and 
clearness ‘that he could have wished” (p. 55). In short, the 
history of the controversy and the gist of the whole matter lies 
(or we are mistaken) in one single sentence which occurs in 
Dr, Hampden’s, Inaugural Lecture (p. 73): “‘ Unless.an author 
can claim, which I.am far from doing, to have in every case 
most scrupulously guarded his expressions so as to render mis- 
take of his sense unavoidable, candour requires him to 
take to himself some portion of the blame of being misunder- 
stood,” 

It was Dr. Hampden’s misfortune that on both sides there were 
hot heads as well as cool ; that men laid too much stress on the 
precept that “it is good to be zealously affected in a good 
matter,” and that, so minded, they more than once or twice 
overstepped charity, and were precipitated into steps which 
later judgment bade them regret or excuse. Party spirit 
must indeed have run high, when from St. Mary’s pulpit Mr. 
Lancaster, of Queen’s, could have called Dr. Hampden, as his 
daughter puts it, “that atrocious professor,” or, as we have 
heard the story told, “that violent theologian and _ pestilential 
dog-matist!” the first syllable being divided from the latter 
syllables by .a very unmistakable and premeditated hyphen. 
Much..abler,and sounder men, however, were ranged against 
Dr. Hampden ;.'among them the great and good John Miller of 
Bockleton, who wrote a strong pamphlet at the time when the 
controversy was hot, but whose letter in p. 77 shows how the 
lapse of years and the test of time settles differences, allays 
rancour, and disarms suspicions. Having met the Bishop after 
many years, he wrote to him shortly afterwards, “There was a 
friendhiness of manner in your lordship’s recognition of me at 
Tenbury on Monday last which makes me unwilling not to 
express my sense of it, and to give distinct evidence of a like 
good spirit in return. If I refrain from any reference to the 
past, in a case where time would appear to have done its 
healing work silently and effectually, it is not because I feel 
that there is nothing which might otherwise call for explanation 
on my part, but only from a persuasion of there being much 
truth in the adage that ‘least said is soonest mended.’ I 
should imagine that in most passing estrangements earnest and 
honest men would be well content to make mutual retrospective 
admissions, were it not an unfortunate tendency of experience 
to show the danger of too much openness and candour. I beg 
therefore simply to thank your lordship, and to observe that 
anything like personal ill-will between us must have been im 

















possible, were 
prother curates (as I believe) on either side of Shrivenham, 
with good Archdeacon Berens between us—not to keep the 
ce, but to be the friend and encourager of both.” 
A noble letter, and one, no doubt, nobly welcomed by the 
entle-hearted and Christiap-minded prelate to whom it was 
addressed. Looking back on the past, as recalled by this 
biography, one muses on the inscrutable dispensation of Pro- 
yidence which cast Renn Dickson Hampden’s lot in a field and 
epoch of hot religious controversy. A Barbadian by birth, 
indebted for his early education to private tuition, instead of 
the emboldening and bracing influences of a public school, he 
found in Oriel College a congenial atmosphere for close study 
and application, and whilst he won for his college the honours 
of a double first and the Latin essay, did not owe to it any 
rubbing off of the reserve and shyness which were the mixed 
offspring of constitution and circumstances. With the outer 
world these defects undoubtedly stood in his way. In the home- 
circle, and amidst his friends and intimates, a thousand little 
traits bespeak him a man meant for tranquil and serene 
days, loving and capable of conciliating love, of generous 
impulses, tender heart, and sincere but not ostentatious piety. 
No man ever was less self-asserting, as witness his declining to 
have his portrait prefixed to the third edition of his Bampton 
Lectures (p. 169), his dislike to “ public dinners with their trim 
little speeches and slim little compliments” (p. 223), and the 
well-known fact in his diocese that any one to get on with him 
must make the first advances, to which, if modestly made, he 
was, in spite of his reserve, wonderfully accessible. It is very 
pleasant to contemplate his home picture as Miss Hampden 
paints it. Like his friend Arnold, he could abstract himself 
from his surroundings, even when engaged in deep philosophy 
or tangled history. He wrote his Bampton Lectures with his 
children playing noisily round him. “On would go the pen, 
faster and faster, as the thoughts crowded themselves one on 
the other : he would use the pen first in the usual manner, and 
then, when it would go no longer, turn it and use the back : 
sometimes a slight expression of impatience escaping him when 
itwoudd go no longer” (p. 29). Like all true men, he was drawn 
towards children by affectionate sympathy. There is a charm- 
ing letter of his at p. 208, written to his godchild, the little 
daughter of one of his clergy. In a letter to his sister, Mrs. 
King, he enters into her feelings on the birth of a grandchild : 
“T always,” he writes, “liked my children best when they were 
little ones, and was sorry when they got too big and too heavy 
to be taken up in the arms and nursed.” How must such a 
loving heart have felt the loss, which befell him in 1865, of the 
wife of his bosom, the mother of his children, the helpmate who 
had sustained him in his many trials and vexations. There is 
no letter in these memorials more touching than that in which 
he announces this loss to his sister: no memorandum which 
his daughter has printed more speaking than that in his pocket- 
k against the date of his wife’s death, “‘ Returned home 
alone, alas !” (p. 235). One other trait. In his last illness his 
own fortitude was remarkable. He only shrank from the thought 
of the pang his children would sustain. It seemed to him almost 
more than he could bear, as he entreated, “Only do not you 
look sorry ”? 
There are many little notes of the scholar and man of letters 
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to be gathered from his private life. His fondness for his 
library, his love for his books, which extended even to the | 
bindings ; his habit of working till day was declining, and 

then stealing out into the palace garden to see the sun set; | 
ls fondness in earlier days for having his books and writing 


materials taken out under the elm trees at Ewelme ; these and 
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many more little indications seem to point to a fitness for the 
theoretic rather than the practical life. Haply he sacrificed his 
predilections to a sense of duty. Perhaps, too, it is regrettable 
that he was only sounded about a Bishopric in 183 5- Had the 
idea of giving him an Episcopal See taken form at that time, 
he would have entered on his functions younger, heartier, less 
discouraged by opposition than when at a later date he entered 
upon the See of Hereford. In that See, however, he won the 
respect and affection of many of the best and ablest: in that 
See he accomplished works that live after him, and in that See 
he displayed himself not, as had been expected, the Bishop of 
a narrow section of religionists, but a catholic-minded and im- 


| partial feeder of the flock of which he was shepherd. 


Hermione, and other Poems. By THomas BraprieLp. London: 
Elliot Stock. 


A writer of verse, young we gather from internal evidence, 
invites us to a grove in “fair and sunny Greece,” where, 
beneath the moonlight, “ by the cowslips,” sleep a dozen elves ; 
and there two satyrs are holding a confidential conversation. 
One of them has designs on Hermione, and his avowal of 
them is overheard by Myra, a “light and lovely elf, who lies 
tucked up in a small blossom’s bell,” but only half asleep. 
Myra, talking to herself, calls the amorous satyr an “old 
villan” and a “cunning fox,” and resolves to thwart him. 
She first makes him ridiculous, and then, at his own request, 
dangerous ; for, becoming a savage boar, he drives his tusk 
into the breast of Hermione’s father, and kills him. on the 
spot. But Hermione has a lover, one Silius, close at hand, 
and his mode of consolation is so speedy and effectual that 
she soon lies “in his embrace without a sob.” ‘There are 
simple and natural lines in “ Hermione,” such as describe her 
lying on the ground, “ her face close to her dead father’s,” and 
praying to be left alone with her “great wild grief.” On the 
other hand, there are many utterly unmetrical, prosaic in 
every sense, and absurd ; ¢ g. :— 


“ And the ground almost seem’d to give a grin! 
And starts longing to dare the tracking hounds.” 


Of the “Song of Arion” we will only say that we are not 
astonished that it failed.to soften the hearts of his intending 
slayers. The third of the longer poems introduces the reader 
toa “deluge” calculated to.gladden the heart of Lord John 
Manners. “Hiero and Hertha” are an amiable and fondly- 
attached couple, sovereign lord and lady of a small and wooded 
but “glorious isle.” This happily-governed kingdom the 
“King of Night,” having been rejected by the “Child of 
Light,” has Sworn to bury in the waves ; but this “ child” loves 
the isle, and though she cannot save the people, successfully 
bargains for the exemption of their king and queen from a 


watery grave. She says,— 


‘«‘¢ Grant me two of that dear race, 
And two of thy dark children I will raise 
Into bright spirits as my own fair throng.’ 
The monster shook as though a chord was struck 
On which he was just weak. He bowd his head 
In still consent.” 


And so when all else go down into the dark waters Hiero and 
Hertha enter the realms of the Queen of Light. In this 
poem and in “ A Christian Martyr” there are graceful passages, 
and an occasional sense of the picturesque and poetical. 


| Through “ Life’s Stream” we flow on to “A Farewell,” to 


which we not unwillingly respond. 
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of the Alpine Club. 

Co. 1871. 
Mr. Stephen secures the suffrages of his readers on the thresh- 
hold of this volume by its admirable title. Every one who has 
visited Switzerland worthily regards it with the affectionate 





In the section called “‘The Old School” we find a@ Curious 
assemblage of myths and legends formerly associated with the 
region of the Alps :— 


“ Dragons flapped their gigantic wings across every retired gorge, 
and haunted all the inaccessible caves devils, pigmies, 
and cobolds still lingered like the relics of primzeval populations, . , , 
gnomes wriggled through 





enthusiasm proper to 
the playgrounds of our 
youth. It is a region 
consecrated to whole- 
some pleasure and glo- 
rious exercise ; a sacred 
spot, which the toils 
and tasks of the work- 
a-day world are for- 
bidden to penetrate ; 
where man comes face 
to face with nature in| 
something of the direct | 
simplicity of their early 
communion, and is re- 
freshed and elevated 
by the contact. The 
key-note sounded in 
the title is sustained 
throughout the ensuing 
ages—pleasure, genu- 
ine and wholesome, 
thorough relish of the 
adventures recorded, 
and that hearty, intel- 
ligent appreciation of 
the scenes explored 
which gives vitality to 
every page of descrip- 
tion. Mr. Stephen does 
not see in a mountain 
only a high place to 
climb up, nor in a gla- 
cier merely a smooth 
surface to slip down. 
He is equally free from 
premeditated attitudi- 
nizing raptures and the 
yet more wretched af- 
fectation which is inca- 
pable of feeling enjoy- 
ment and afraid to 
betray admiration. 
Speaking of the com- e . =! J 
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of the love for moun- | 
tain scenery, after giv- 


its subterranean recesses; 
|mysterious voices spoke 
|in its avalanches; the 
| wild huntsman issued 
| from its deep ravines; 
and possibly some en- 
chanted king sat waiting 
| for better days in a mys- 
|terious hall beneath its 
| rocks.” 


| So much for the Alps 
j of the past. From the 
| many graphic narratives 
| of fearful joy among the 
| Alps of the present, we 
take the particular pas- 
e in the ascent of 
the Rothhorn, shown in 
our illustration :— 











“ Looking backwards, 
I was gratified by a pic- 
ture which has since re- 
mained fixed in my ima- 
gination. Some feet down 
| the steep ridge was Grove 
| in oneof those picturesque 
| attitudes which a man 
involuntarily adopts 
| when the various points 
|to which he trusts his 
| weight have been distri- 
| buted without the least 
|regard to the exigencies 
of the human figure, when 
| they are ofa slippery and 
crumbling nature, and 
| when the violent down- 
|ward strain of the rope 
| behind him is only just 
| counterbalanced by the 
| upward strain of the rope 
in front. Below Grove 
5 ur the _ head, 
shoulders, and arms of 
}Jacob. His fingers were 
exploring the rock in 
search of infinitesimal 
jcrannies . . . . his head 
and shoulders were re- 
lieved against the snows 








ing some amusing in- 
stances of the horror 
with which it was re- 
garded by such reluct- 





THE ASCENT OF THE ROTHHORN. 
(From Leslie Stephen's “ Playground of E urope.”) 


|of the Schallenberg gle 
'cier many hundred feet 
below. Our view of con- 
tinuous rock was thus 
| limited to a few yards of 





ant travellers as Rich-!__. 
ardson and Dr. Johnson, Mr. Stephen says,— 


“The mountains, like music, require not only the absence of dis- 
turbing causes, but the presence of a delicate and cultivated taste. 
Early travellers might perceive the same object with their outward 
sense, but they were affected as a thoroughly unmusical person is 
affected by the notes of some complex harmony, as a chaos of 
unmeaning sounds.” 





narrow ridge, tilted up at a steep angle apparently in mid aif, 
and Jacob resembled a man in the act of clambering into a balloon 
far above the earth. My perturbed imagination was 
unable to realize the fact that we should ever get off the arte 
any more. We seemed to be condemned to a fate which Dante 
might have reserved for faithless guides—to be everlastingly climb- 
ing a hopeless aréfe in a high wind, and never getting any nearer t 
summit.” 
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The following is a delicate and vivid picture of Alpine 
dawn:— 


“ A huge dark mass begins to mould itself slowly out of the dark- 
ness ; the sky begins to form a background of deep purple, against 
which the outline becomes gradually more definite ; one by one the 

catch the exquisite Alpine glow, lighting up, in rapid succes- 
sion, like a vast illumination, when, at last, the steady sunlight 
settles upon them, and shows every rock and glacier without even 
a delicate film of mist to obscure them. Still grander is 
the sight when the mountaineer has already reached some lofty 
ridge, and, as the sun rises, stands between the day and the night ; 
the valley still in deep sleep, with the mists lying between the folds 
of the hills, and the snow peaks standing out clear and pale white, 
just before the sun reaches them, whilst a broad band of orange 
light runs all round the vast horizon.” 


Mr. Stephen, in his preface, admits that the merit of the 


“Playground of Europe” lies less in whatever literary ability it | 





may betoken than in the pleasure the association connected with 
the narratives excited in himselt or may excite in his readers. 
“Somehow,” says he, “in reading, London fogs have rolled 
away,and I have caught glimpses of the ever-glorious Alps 
above the chimney-pots over the way; I have seen the solemn 
cliffs of the Shreckhorn and the Jungfrau. If my pages could 
summon up the same visions to other people that they have 
revealed to me, they would indeed be worth reading. As it is, 
they may, perhaps, suggest some faint shadows of those visions 
tofellow-labourers in the same field.” Of this there can be no 
doubt. The book, though mainly a collection of articles which 
have appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, the Cornhill, and the pub- 
lications of the Alpine Club, originally written, for the most 
part, “for a small and very friendly audience,” will now be intro- 
duced to a much larger circle, which the author's genial and 
manly style will assuredly make equally friendly. 


Camosagammon ; or, Hints on Hymen, for the use of Parties 
about to Connubialize. By the Hon. Hucu Row ey. 
London: John Camden Hotten. 


This book—well printed and bound, with illustrations which 
tte fairly executed—belongs to that large and increasing 
4ass having about the same relationship to good and genuine 
literature that a street ballad bears to classical music. So far 
% this work has any object, it is intended to treat marriage as 
atheme for stupid joking. But few readers of the book will 
ascover that it has any object at all. Its author, Mr. Rowley, 


Sone of those so-called humorists who rejoice in stringing 
honsensical inanities, under the idea that they are witticisms. 
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Now good nonsense is undoubtedly amusing ; but here the dreary 
jokes and forced puns, the. medley of ill-spelt Italian and 
incorrect Latin, the coarse and offensive tone throughout, are 
never for an instant lightened by gleams of wit. What can 
be the humour of writing “ virchewous” for virtuous, “guce ” 
for goose, or “beyoucheeous” for beauteous? We thought 
even the comic papers had become ashamed of this word- 
torturing : it has disappeared from the pages of Punch, and we 
can hardly understand any person deliberately resuscitating it. 

Mr. Rowley is severe in his preface (which, by the way, 
though intended to be verse, he judiciously prints as prose) 
upon the critics—from whom he, not unnaturally, expects 
somewhat rough treatment—and asserts that any person who 
objects to his pointless word-distortions must be destitute of 
ear and taste. Good puns, sparingly introduced, have often a 
| striking effect. Hood’s add point and brilliancy to his verses. 
| They were seldom forced, and might be read without adding 








to their original meaning. For instance, Tim Turpin— 


“_. saw before his eyes 

| A great judge and a little judge, 

The judges of a-size.” 

| 
Of course the ingenuity of this pun must impress the dullest 
reader. But Mr. Rowley’s word-twistings have no such double 
meaning—they are about worthy a patient of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow. It is no proof of a defective ear to be deaf to Mr. 
Rowley’s puns; on the contrary, no one with an average 

| ear could have been guilty of his verbal distortions and 
imagined that others could mistake them for wit or humour. 
Again, our author professes to be original. His title page 
gives no clue as to when this volume was published, but a great 
many of the jokes in it are old as well as bad, and what are 
new were certainly not worth printing. The first part of the 
volume is simply vulgar and offensive trash ; the second might 
be useful in the ring, when jokes are wanting wherewith to 
amuse an audience, inasmuch as Mr. Rowley’s book is about 

/ on a level with the “sparkling wit” of an ordinary circus 
clown. 

We give two extracts taken at random as a specimen of the 
| style of facetiousness indulged in, to enable the reader to judge 
if it be possible to discover either wit or sense. The extracts 
convey a fair idea of the book, which is written throughout in 
the same strain :— 


“ And, by the living Jingo! this is mof the worst of it, for the 
most wretched part of the business is, that the jealous woman, 
though she may perfectly well know her husband fo de a Joseph, 
pos-i-tive-ly to oe sr treats every other woman, married 
and single, young and old, with whom Ae is brought in contact— 
en femme de Potiphar!/ Yes, en femme de Potiphar / which, 
don’t you know, to say the very least of it, goes potiphar towards 
making a husband feel, oh! so limp—so done for, so un-utterably 
Done for !”—P. 44. 

“For a man fond of keeping birthdays, wedding-days, &c., &c., 
&c., if to Anne averse, Sarey perhaps will keep each Annaversary 
with him.”—P. 181. 


If we should ever meet Mr. Rowley again, we trust itmay be 
in connexion with some work less conspicuous for the bad taste 
and utter want of all sense of humour that mark and mar 
his present volume. “Quips and cranks and wanton wiles” 
are not Mr. Rowley’s forte. Let him rather assist in the 
macadamization of our roads than attempt to compete with the 
“whims and oddities” of Thomas Hood, or the equally pun- 
gent paragrams of Jerrold and Thackeray. In the one vocation 
he may prove a useful member of society ; in the other he is a 





signal failure. 
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ohn Deane of Nottingham: His Adventures and Exploits. A 
Tale of the times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Krnoston, Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” &c. 
With Illustrations. London: Griffith and Farran. 
“John Deane wasa real person,” Mr. Kingston tells us in his 
preface, born at Nottingham in 1679. Though belonging to a 
good family, his first essay in life was as a drover. He after- 
wards became a captain in the navy, and subsequently a mer- 
chant adventurer. Next he commanded a Russian ship of war, 
then was British consul at Ostend, returning to England to 
end his days as burgess of his native town. Fiction itself could 
hardly have supplied John Deane with a more remarkable or 





SALMON POACHING. 
diversified career, and Mr. Kingston has made excellent use of 
the picturesque materials afforded him by fact. His vigorous 
and easy style is well suited to give reality to a semi-historical 
romance ; his incidents are so forcibly told, and his characters 
talk so naturally that we believe in them heartily, and our sym- 
pathy suffers no check from strained effect or visible machinery 
on the part of the author. The substantial dwelling of the 
Deanes at Nottingham, with its zealous housekeeping and 
hearty hospitality, and the family gathering at which Master 
Jack electrifies all present by announcing his determination to 
become a drover, are graphically described. After the party 
we are enlightened as to another of the young hero’s pursuits 
by accompanying him during a salmon poaching expedition on 
the Trent. The adventurous boat is seen by the keepers and 
fired at, but the young poachers make good their escape. The 
night scene on the river with the keepers attacking from the 
bank, is depicted in the illustration we have selected. As 
though Jack’s courage was to be tested on this. memorable 





| of-war. 
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occasion by all the elements, he has scarcely reached home 
from his watery adventures when his slumber is broken by 
an alarm of fire. He rushes to the spot, and finds a crowd of 
gaping rustics, too gnuch horrified at the conflagration to make 
any attempt to cheek it. He sets to work to such good pur. 
pose that the fire is soon extinguished, and Jack carried 
home in triumph. 

John Deane next meets some Huguenot refugees, gentle, 
refined, courteous people—with the courage of high principle 
and constitutional gaiety combined—whom not all their per- 
secutions and calamities can sour or depress ; and an excellent 
type of the early Quaker, whose peculiarities were matters of 
conscience, not eccentricity, and whose shrewd success in 
matters of business was balanced by his large-hearted charity. 
After a brief residence in the fen country of Lincolnshire— 
admirably described—with the family of a singular man, calling 
himself Pearson, part cattle dealer, part farmer—wholly, Jack 
strongly suspects, agent of the banished government—he 
travels to London in the service of a mysterious stranger, known 


| to him as Long Sam, who is treated by the Pearsons with great 
deference, and promises Jack a handsome gratuity and an 


opportunity of seeing the wonders of the great city, in return 
for “simple obedience.” By according this in all good faith 


| and much simplicity, Jack, who is at heart a staunch Protestant, 


devoted to William of Orange, suddenly finds himself committed 
to a Jacobite plot for seizing and assassinating the king at 
Turnham Green. Horrified at this, Jack takes precipitate flight 
from London, and goes to sea on board the “Weymouth,” man- 
His first sea fight, his boarding and burning a French 
vessel, and his rescue of a galley slave from one of the captured 


| ships, who proves to be M. de Mertens, a Huguenot of noble 


birth, persecuted solely for his adherence to the reformed 
religion, and father of a sweet little girl in whom Jack had 
taken great interest as the adopted child of the Pearsons, 
are all spiritedly described ; when the ‘“‘ Weymouth ” is paid 
off at Spithead, Jack accompanies M. de Mertens to the 
farm in the fens in search of little Elizabeth, but the Pearsons 
have gone, no one can tell whither. Jack next sails for the 
West Indies under Admiral Benbow. During this expedition 
he is placed in command of a captured French vessel, which is 
injured in a hurricane, and afterwards captured by pirates, 
who invite him to join them. On his indignant refusal 
he is ordered ashore with three brethren in misfortune. 
During their imprisonment Deane falls ill, and is visited bya 
pirate chief, in whom he recognizes with amazement his old 
Lincolnshire acquaintance, Pearson. To expedite his recovery 
he is removed to the chieftain’s cottage, blooming with flowers, 


| and “richly furnished, with silk hangings and gold and silvet 


ornaments,” where, as every experienced romance reader will 
anticipate, the interest of the situation is heightened by the 
appearance of the lovely Elizabeth. 

We cannot trace all the subsequent hairbreadth ‘scapes by 
sea and shore which John Deane encounters ; they are at last 
rewarded by union with his faithful Elizabeth de Mertens, and 
after dwelling in Russia and Ostend, 


“ As an elderly couple they came back to Nottingham once mor¢, 
and went to live in the sweet village of Wilford, on the opposite side 
of the silvery Trent. It was the peaceful green retreat that had 
beckoned him back to England from many a scene of foreigt 
grandeur and smiled across many a time of tumult and of battle.” 


Mr. Kingston in the preface expresses a hope that his 
readers may be as much interested in this expanded version of 
John Deane’s adventures as he was in the narrative given him 
by a Nottingham friend ; and there can be little doubt that he 
will attain his desire wherever this lively volume finds its way: 
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NOVELS. 


A Mere Story. By the Author of “ Lady Grace,” “Queen 
Isabel,” “Twice Lost,” &c. New edition. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


A Wicked Woman. By Gertupe Fenton, Author of “ Cora.” 
London: F. Enos Arnold. 


Revenge. By Gertupe Fenton, Author of “Cora,” “A 
Wicked Woman,” &c. F. Enos Arnold. 


Talent and Tact: a Tale. By ArtHuR RiINnGwoop, 2 Vols. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 


The first novel on our list is written in so quiet, easy and 
cheerful a tone that although it opens with a game at cross pur- 
s broad enough for a farce, and afterwards deals chiefly 
with the false positions, humiliations, and mental and physical 
annoyances into which a clandestine marriage hurries a romantic 
self-willed beauty of nineteen, and her devoted energetic little 
sister, it is throughout thoroughly pleasant reading. The diffi- 
culty of tracing the heartless bridegroom, who, after running 
away with a pretty child, leaves her to solitary illness, is rather 
wearily protracted ; and some of the disappointments met with 
in the search, like the opening contretemps, are a little farcical. 
But there is abundant variety in the subordinate characters—who 
are really characters, drawn with humour and distinctness, and 
possessing strong vitality, not puppets subordinated to three 
or four chief actors. The fortunes of the two sisters—Helen, 
the forsaken girl-wife, helpless, lovely, and self-engrossed ; and 
Eva, who comes to her sister’s rescue with a generous self- 


lllustrated Review. 





abandonment, hearty indignation, and sensitive anxiety to do | 
right, while other people’s crooked ways are continually putting | 


her in the wrong, new to fiction and very captivating—princi- 
pally concern us. 
piece we have transferred to our pages, and in the following 
extract, a fair specimen of the author’s style :— 


“The faint delicate flush which excitement and the little exertion 
of walking down-stairs brought into Helen’s face, gave her a look of 
improved health delightful to the wistful eyes that watched her. 
Good manners—always a powerful motive with both the sisters— 
compelled Helen to exert an unusual amount of self-control, and 
she was not only calm when Mr. Wilton was introduced to her, but 
she actually smiled a little smile so beautiful and so pleasant to 
look upon that Eva could scarcely keep from kissing her. 
visitor was evidently touched and astonished, and indeed it would 
have been difficult to see the sisters together and remain quite un- 


Their | 


moved. The fair, fragile, tremulous creature on the sofa, looking | 


0 young, moving so feebly, changing colour every instant, uttering 
faint courtesies in a voice so musical, showing under the hood 
which careful hands had arranged over her bonnet a face of such 
remarkable beauty ; she was not only an artist’s ideal of an invalid, 
but she appealed so instantly and so eloquently to your sympathies, 
that not a man in the world could have seen her without desiring 
at once to do something for her. And Eva’s blooming health, eager 
gestures, rapid and girlish grace, all softened and penetrated by 
the most intense anxious tenderness as she supported and helped 
ter sister, made the most fascinating contrast that could be 
imagined.” 
In vivid opposition to the sisters are the showy, prosperous, 
‘xcitement-craving heiress Isabel Deane—of whom we are told, 
There is the substance of good in her character, but the bloom, 
face, tenderness, dignity which it was an old fashion to admire, 
We must not look for these : not even a lover could idealize a 
young lady into ‘an angel in the house ;’ and as the lovers 
a fast young lady would not know what to make of an 
amgel if they met with one, there is perhaps no reason to 
complain”—and Anne Arran, middle-aged, uncouth, prac- 
Weal, ‘accustomed to do the most disagreeable work for the 


They are represented in the graceful frontis- | 
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most unpromising patients, but retaining such a warm and tender 
heart under all her oddities of manner and habit that it finds 
this expression :— 





“*Ts there anygift, any hope, any treasure worthy to be compared 
for the hundredth part ofan instant toa real, true, strong, honest, pure 
love, such as a man or a woman may have once in a life, and no 
more, but that once to last for ever? 


¢ If you don’t take that child to yourself, you leave 
her with a sting in her heart, and a cloud on her life, and a pain in 
her memory for ever. There!’ She was standing up before him, 
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HELEN AND EVA. 


impetuous, gesticulatory, and grotesque, her hands raised almost in 
imprecation, her grizzled hair flying loose, and the large artificial 
lily which she was in the habit of pinning upon her cap when she 
expected visitors very much on one side, and erecting one bud 
straight in the air like a note of admiration. But Sidney thought 
her for the moment perfectly beautiful.” 


Sydney Lennard, the hard-working doctor, with his chivalry ot 
common life ; his brother Bertie, always getting into scrapes, but 
so handsome and winning that his friends never tire in getting 
him out of them; Mr. Rivers, erudite, quaint, sarcastic, but 
with a latent enthusiasm which sometimes startlingly breaks 
bounds, are equally life-like. The book abounds with delicate, 
half-humorous portraiture, and is by no means to be thrown 
aside with novels of the hour. 
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“A Wicked Woman” and “ Revenge” are bad with a bad- 
ness which we had fondly hoped was extinct as the dodo. 
The objectionable Marchesa who marries half-a-dozen husbands 
or so—for, as far as we can make out, the mere pleasure of 
rapidly and mysteriously making away with them—is a very old 
acquaintance. Of course we know what to expect when we 
encounter a lady of “strange and singular beauty, in her 
movements lithe and gliding,” with a complexion “white and 
colourless as marble,” black arched eyebrows, “ red-gold 
hair, straight nose slightly caught up at the delicate nostrils,” 
and—most fatal symptom of all—eyes that “ struck you with 
such a strange feeling: they were green, light, and clear as 
emeralds.” Green eyes, red hair, and black eyebrows com- 
bined, unmistakably indicate moral depravity of the deepest 
dye ; accordingly the Marchesa Carline—familiarly known as the 
Wicked Woman—moves through these pages committing every 
crime in the decalogue, but in such an utterly tame, futile, and 
feeble manner that she only succeeds in making those who read 
of her yawn. The scene is laid in Venice, for no other apparent 
reason than that the hero Carlo, the discarded stepson of the 
wicked woman, may glide about perpetually in “a small 
gondola, and a large dark cloak,” and while resting on his oars 
under a balcony, pick up the bracelet of Mabel Graham, who 
represents injured innocence in white muslin and pink rose- 
buds, and marry her ‘secretly at their third interview. It is 
quite impossible to follow the narrative through its inane 
extravagancies, but as a specimen of gloriously confused style, 
we give a portion of the autobiographical oration in which the 
hero indulges previous to bringing the wicked woman to 


condign though tardy punishment :— 
“*T had a friend,’ began Carlo, ‘who loved a woman dearly, but 
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she was a worthless creature, without heart or soul; with the help | 


of his bosom friend she betrayed him. But their victim discovered 
their villany, and in revenge they set to work to ruin this youth 
they had eae and a way soon presented itself. This man, 
or rather youth, for he was very young, had an old father who 
loved him ly, and whose only child he was; but unfortunately 
both father and son were proud, suspicious natures, and on these 
faults they laid their plans. The young man after his disappoint- 
ment travelled alone, to try and forget it if possible among new 
scenes, and during his absence, by some means that he never dis- 
covered, this woman got introduced to his father, and cast her spells 
so securely over him that the youth returned to find his betrayer 
the loved wife of his father. . . . Not content with this, these two 
worthies by vile falsehood and ong. La the son banished from 
the father’s house, and then between them murdered the old man, 
whose only fault had been his doating love for the viper he had 
taken to his heart.” 


If our readers like this sort of thing they will find plenty more 
of it in the book itself. Or they may sup full of horrors in 
“ Revenge,” a longer and more ambitious story, which opens with 
the mysterious disappearance of a gentleman obnoxious to the 
evil genius of the story—a lovely being with a “delicate white 
complexion,” yellow hair, and “ grey steely eyes ;” this lady, being 
in robust health, wears “a dressing gown of Jight blue stuff” as 
her evening toilet, in which she receives her victim (who passes 
as a total stranger) to a “simple supper of chocolate” with 
her and her two young daughters. This remarkable personage 
a few chapters later invites a lame youth to “ row her a little 
way out to get the sea breezes,” in order to have an opportunity 
of saying to him, out of her daughters’ hearing, “I am your 
aunt, your father’s sister ; it is not to tell you that, dear, how- 
ever, that I have brought you here, but listen: Your father 
is an outlaw, he has been engaged in some very questionable 
transactions, and I have hidden myself all these years for 
Revenge—aye, Paul, revenge such as woman never yet took ! 


The Lllustrated Review. 

















I have been wronged most basely, but I am working m 
vengeance.” This not very lucid statement is all she is kind 
enough to impart, but we are told, “his aunt understood 
human nature well, and that seemingly implicit confidence had 
made the bey her devoted slave.” Master Paul’s papa (who 
is called Captain Paul, while his lovely but vindictive sister js 
named Pauline—Mrs. Fenton’s otherwise fertile imagination 
seems to fail her on the subject of names) is actuated by the 
same cheerful sentiments, proclaiming to “his bitterest enemy,” 


| “I swore that day when by your devilish machinations I be. 


came an outcast from society, that I would have Revenge.” 
There is a wicked collegian called Roland Weston, who goes 
through what he intends to be a sham marriage with a 
beautiful girl, and casts her off in a few months, on 
which she marries his elder brother, Sir Herbert, “for 
revenge ;” and, after quarrelling with him, pretends to be 
dead and lets her husband (No. 2) marry some one else 
“out of revenge,” and live happily for some years with his 
wife (No. 2), after which No. 1 appears with two grown-up 
daughters and turns out Lady Weston No. 2, to be deposed in 
turn when Roland is resuscitated to proclaim that the sham 
marriage was a real one after all! Then there are twin sisters, 
Lola and Louie, one bad and the other good, both in love with 
the same man, who wants the good girl to agree to a secret 
marriage. This she appears to do, on condition that they are 
married ‘‘ by licence” in a lonely chapel, and that he attemps 
neither to see nor speak to her before returning to London 
after the ceremony ; when they meet again, some months later, 
the husband discovers that his veiled and silent bride was not 
the good sister whom he adores, but the bad one he detests! 
On which revelation the good sister breaks her heart. Space 
fails us to catalogue half the absurdities of this ungrammatical, 
rambling, utterly worthless book ; but its worst feature deserves 
especial censure ; it is the revolting, irreverent, and incongruous 
use of passages of Scripture and appeals to the Divinity amidst 
a farrago of vulgar crimes and nonsensical details. 

In two volumes the author of “ Taler: and Tact ” has crowded 
all, and perhaps more than all, a novel reader could require as to 
variety—about originality we are not disposed to say any thing, 
There are love and war, belief and infidelity (subjects we 
never like to see treated of in works of fiction), jealousy and 
concealed affection, which, for once, is not allowed to “ prey 
on the damask cheek” of its fair possessor ; who, having de 
voted a life to her first lover, Hesketh Irving, immediately 
after his death is found running after Lord Methuen, who also 
has cherished a very properly undivulged passion for her. 
So Alice’s “second ball ” follows, with rather startling rapidity, 
on Hesketh’s death,—in fact “the funeral baked meats” 
might have “coldly furnished forth the marriage tables.” We 
confess to having commenced our perusal of the tale with 
pleasure, and with a hope that we should be afflicted by no 
after weariness. “La Villa Bella” is a pretty picture, and its 
inmates are unquestionably interesting. The resigned widow 
and loving mother, Mrs. De Courcy, is well contrasted, in her 
quiet domesticity, with her daughter the lively Alice. With 
the languid Hesketh Irving, just about to “declare himself,’ 
and then leave his inamorata, to “seek his fortune” in Eng: 
land, and undecided whether that shall be in the “clerical 
line,” in law, or in diplomacy, we cannot sympathize. Our 
favourite, all through the tale, is Dr. Mario, the brave 
faithful friend of the De Courcys. The Doctor, who fights 
under Garibaldi in the War of Independence in 1859, wh? 
was an Italian by birth, had been educated at a German 
University, had spent some years in England, and seemed t0 
combine in his character all the best qualities of the three 
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inmates of “ J.a Villa Bella” as “the Marchese di C——, but 
lately a State prisoner in the Isle of I ,” which is one of 
the many surprises of a light and readable tale—with a not 
inapt title. 





Classical Examination Papers. Edited with Notes and References. 
By P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

A happily selected motto is not only a graceful ornament to a 
book, but it often serves a practical purpose. On the title-page of 
this book and in the dedication we meet with two quotations which 
express with singular aptitude the qualification of the compiler 
and the usefulness of his work :— 


Aapradia Exovres Sradocovow addAndAots. 


The compiler’s lamp is fed with the best oil, and he is anxious to 
pass it from hand to hand, in conformity with the good scholar’s 
we Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche. 

Mr. Gantillon’s book consists of Examination Papers set for 
Scholarships, Degrees, and Fellowships at both Universities, and, 
not the least valuable, for the Indian Civil Service. To complete 
its usefulness there are not only tables of the authors from whom 
passages are taken, but indexes of Greek, Latin, and English 
words, phrases, and proverbs which require illustration. The 
student who carefully uses this book need not be caught in such pit- 
falls as the derivation of ¢ransenna, siremps, squirrel; or be in want 
ofa model by which to turn into Greek such a proverb as, “ Teach 
your grandmother.” It is scarcely possible to overrate the importance 
of high class Examination Papers, both to those who teach and to 
those who aretaught. Dr. Priestly said that, when he wanted to get 
up a subject, he wrote a book onit. Ifhe had afterwards set himself 
todraw up examination papers on it, he would have been exposed 
toa severer test. Teachers should never be content till their pupils 
can reproduce their instruction, with proof that they have mentally 
assimilated it ; and students should never forget that they know 
nothing which they cannot express on paper. To both these 
dasses this volume, compiled from papers issued within the last 
ten years, will be valuable. Many a tutor may be glad of the com- 
prehensive hint conveyed in the question, p. 105, “ Distinguish the 
Atoms of Democritus from the Homeeomerice of Anaxagoras,” 
with the corresponding note, “ See Grote’s Plato, I. 50 ;” and very 
many students be thankful for such a rendering of a colloquial 
sentence—an unfailing test of scholarship—as, “Take care you 
tome early, knowing that we shall take no excuse :” 

"Oras év trois mparos mapéres, ds 
mpdpacw nav ov defouevar ovdepuiav.”—P. 193. 

Questions on Comparative Philology show that this subject is 
we of rising importance ; and at the end there is a practical, 
ithough brief, account of the Platonic Ideas with reference to the 

books on the subject, down to Maguire on the Platonic 
Idea, In short, we think that this volume will not only soon be 
on every head master’s desk ; not only be the frequent com- 
Panion of every conscientious, hard-working student, but that to 
Many emeriti, whose school and college career is over, yet who 
Carry into their leisure an interest in their former studies, it will be 
*Source of pleasure, enabling them to visit again the palastra of 
it early training, and see how far “things are changed since 
their time ;” and how far the old skill and vigour of athletes have 
mereased or degenerated. 








RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


The Argument a priori for the Being and Attributes of the Abso- 
lute One, and the First Cause of All Things. By W. H. 
GILLESPIE, of Torbanehill. Fifth Edition. London: Houlston 
and Sons. 1871. 


The fact that this book has already passed through four editions 
argues the existence of far greater interest in speculative philosophy 
than we should have supposed. We are aware that in Scotland 
metaphysical studies have always been pursued with much greater 
ardour than in England, and we presume that there is also 
among Mr. Gillespie’s countrymen less of the common prejudice 
against considering the truths of religion as abstract propositions. 
It is too often assumed that there is some necessary connexion, 
instead of a complete antagonism, between Rationalism and In- 
fidelity, and hence the services of a logician have been regarded by 
many zealous Christians with disfavour and suspicion. 


** Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis” 


is the language of many who think that because the truths of 
religion deal so largely with the feelings of mankind they must 
belong entirely to the domain of sentiment. In fact, arguments 
handled as in the work before us are among the most effective 
weapons with which to meet the cavils of modern atheists :— 


“The days on which we are fallen are unquestionably evil, and evil they 
will continue to be, and they will be increasingly evil, unless men can 
point to some proof which believers shall hail as a true demonstration of 
the truth of their faith; while the unbelievers seek in vain to demolish 
the edifice which, rising step by step, all rests upon a foundation which 
cannot be shaken—far less removed, or to the slightest extent displaced.” 


Of course, like every strictly logical proof, Mr. Gillespie’s “ Argu- 
ment 4 priori” is no light and easy reading. He addresses thinking 
people, and especially such as are conversant with the terms and 
processes of ratiocination. It will therefore be necessary for any 
person who desires to make use of this work in combating in- 
fidelity to master thoroughly the propositions and their dependence 
one upon another. He may then expand and illustrate them, veil- 
ing to some extent what we may call the scaffolding, and employ- 
ing a more attractive diction than that of Mr. Gillespie. It is 
almost impossible to detach any portion of the argument as a speci- 
men of the whole: the following quotation must, therefore, be 
regarded rather as an example of the author's style than of his 
method of proof :— 


‘Tt has been demonstrated that the Supreme is consummately Happy, 
and that the motive to create was the overflowing Happiness, in alliance 
with a desire coincident with the perfect Goodness of the Creator... . In 
the next place, we must consider the force of the indisputably true proposi- 
tion, that preservation or conservation is tantamount to continued creation. 
. . . » Creation involves Happiness and Goodness ; the conservation, there- 
fore, must also involve the ness. . . . - Preservation is just creation 
indefinitely prolonged : the preservation of man upon the face of the earth 
is, therefore, due to that attribute of Goodness. N~w Goodness, calling 
men into existence and preserving them in being, this is Love to men.” 


The Scriptural Penitent; Six Lectures delivered during Lent, 
1868. Bya Parish Priest. London: Church Printing Com- 
pany. 

We can readily believe that these Lectures, addressed in the 
first instance to an educated congregation at Torquay, have 
met with high approval. They are neither common-place nor 
merely rhetorical, and, in spite of certain blemishes, may be re- 
commended as an earnest endeavour to adapt the teaching of the 
most touching of parables to the circumstances of modern life. 
Here and there we cannot help thinking that the interpretation is 
a little strained ; as, for instance, in the attempt to identify “a 
citizen of that country” with the devil. To us it seems far more 
probable that the term was introduced to mark the distinction 
between the prodigal, who was a novice in wickedness, and his 
master, who had long abode in the land of sin. The fifth lecture, 
on Confession and Forgiveness, is the least satisfactory. Is it 
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necessary to remind the writer that around this very doctrine con- 
troversy has raged for centuries? We do not intend to weigh the 
arguments adduced by either side ; but if the writer be correct in 
his opinion that the Prayer Book intended to include all sin under 
the term “some weighty matter,” its compilers were singularly un- 
fortunate in their choice of language. Whether it was expedient to 
introduce into the explanation of a parable of so universal applica- 
tion. such moot questions as those to which we have referred is a 
matter upon which there may be two opinions, 


Hymns on the Holy Communion. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
Houlston and Sons, 


The highest theme of all should inspire its votaries with some 
faint portion of heavenly fire, as one of its best minstrels sings,— 


‘* Heirs of more than royal race, 
Framed by Heaven’s peculiar grr 
God’s own work to do on earth;” 


and yet our annals are less rich in sacred poetry than in secular, 
for although quantity is not wanting, guva/ity is rare enough. ‘The 
volume before us is far above the average of religious poems. The 
authoress occasionally soars on a bolder wing, and clothes some 
fine thoughts in fitting language. The poems on “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” the “Third Commandment,” the “ Resurrection of the 
Dead,” and the “ Life of the World to Come” strike us as the best. 
A pure and high toned devotional feeling breathes throughout 
the volume, and renders it all Pleasant reading. As a fair speci- 
men we select two verses from “ The Sermon,” which are beautifully 
worded, and especially charming for their musical versification :— 


** Root out the weed 
Of unbelief, and every seed 
In darkness sown, 
To blight the blossoms of Thine own, 
Which else were fair and sweet indeed ! 


** Send gentle rain, 
To soften all the soil again ; 
The dew of grace, 
To freshen and revive the place, 
Which even Thou didst not disdain.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Public Opinion says,— We have to announce the death of 
the Sun newspaper, after an existence ot many years. It has 
long been edited by Charles Kent, and a few months ago 
changed from an evening to a morning paper.” To this we 
may add its history, which is wnigue, The Sun was started by 
William Pitt, the then Prime Minister of England. No other 
daily paper has had so distinguished an origin. The first num- 
ber of the Sun appeared on October 1, 1792. The last (No. 
24,555) on February 25, 1871. It was the last of the high-priced 
papers : from 1792 to May 9, 1870, its price was 4d. We believe 
there is no other example of a daily paper so long high-priced 
—that is, for seventy-eight years. It was after May 9, 1870, 
that the Suz was made for the first time a penny paper, being 
then also turned into a morning paper. Mr. Kent's connexion 
with the Sun continued more than thirty-nine years. He was 
editor of it upwards of twenty years, and for eight years its sole 
proprietor.” He bought it in 1862, when at the end of a long 
Chancery suit the property was sold, under the hammer in the 
Auction Mart of the City of London, by order of the Lord 
Chancellor. We happen to know that Mr. Kent wrote in it 


upwards of 5000 leading articles, and over 10,000 reviews ; an 
amount of work very few editors can boast of. 











Wir much regret we record the death ot Mrs. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, af Shaftesbury-street, Kensington, on February 
26th. She was a member of the Peabody family, well known 
in American literary circles for their attainments ; was ap 
accomplished artist, and wrote so well that, according to Mr 
Moncure Conway', many of her friends wished her to pub. 
lish, but she refrained in deference to her husband’s dislike 
to her writings and name being handled by critics. Their 
marriage was In every respect fortunate, and in Hawthore’s 
note-books there are many touching allusions to the happiness 
it afforded him. After his death Mrs. Hawthorne resided for a 
short time in Dresden, and then came to England to super. 
intend the publication of the “English Note Books,” whose 
production she has not long survived. Mrs. Hawthorne was 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery on the 4th of this month. 
Mr. Browning, and Hawthorne’s old friends, Mr. Conway and 
Mr. Francis Bennoch, were among the mourners. 





“ Wuat,” asks the Orchestra, “has become of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s dramatization of ‘Man and Wife’? It is said 
have been offered to one or two theatres.” The reply 
seems to us very clear. Agreeing with our contemporary that 
“Man and Wife” is “a capital novel,” we also think that its 
plot is unfit for the stage. The moraie is not of the highest; 
but no one can charge Mr. Collins with investing immorality 
with attractions. The faux fas of his heroine and its results 
are treated with great delicacy throughout. This is possible in 
a written narrative ; hardly so in a play. Mr. Fechter, departing 
from Dumas, destroyed the sympathy of his audience for 
Mercedes by placing her in much the same position as that of 
Anne Sylvester in Mr. Collins’s novel. It is probable Mr. 
Collins has not departed from himself. Anne Sylvester’s is alto- 
gether a false position—this any manager would at once recog- 
nize—and though tolerated in a novel abounding in all the 
graces of Mr. Collins’s style, to reproduce her on the stage 
would be most justly resented by every woman in her station. 
The very equivocal situation at the Scotch inn—with the broad 
double entendres of the old waiter—might suit a transpontine 
or French house; scarcely one of our leading theatres, No 
English lady ought to sit out the piece. 





THE Rev. Dr. CHARLES Rocers of Lewisham has in the 
press a work to be entitled “ Recollections of Scotland, Bio- 
graphical and Humorous.” The biographical portion will be of 
general interest, Dr. Rogers having given the literary remi- 
niscences of his father, a parochial clergyman in Scotland, re 
nowned for his erudition. He was a student at the Universities 
of St. Andrews and Aberdeen, not long after Dr. Johnson had 
visited them; and his “ Recollections” include sketches of the 
lexicographer and Boswell. As a reporter in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Rogers remembered Charles James Fox, and was 00 
terms of intimacy with Sir John Sinclair, George Dempster ot 
Dunnichen, Lords Cockburn and Jeffrey, Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 
and many other notables, notices of whom are included in the 
“Recollections.” In Dr. Rogers’ own portion will be found 
sketches (from personal acquaintance) of the late Earl ot Elgin, 
Sir Archibald Alison, Sir David Brewster, Sir James Simpso®, 
Hugh Miller, Professors Aytoun and Robertson, Dr. Cooke of 
Belfast, and nearly all the Scottish poets and public men o 
the last thirty years. The work will be issued in April by af 
Edinburgh house. 


1“ Passages from the Note-books of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 
London : J. Camden Hotten. 
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THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


In the St. Fames’ Magazine (F. Enos Arnold) Mrs. Riddell brings 
A Life’s Assize” to a point of painful interest. “For: Life,” 
including in one instalment an attempted abduction during som- 
nambulism, much green-room scandal, the pretended garotting of a 
blind man, and brain-fever on the part of the hero, is evidently 
gnsational enough for the most exacting of modern novel readers. 
There is some always entertaining gossip on “ Horace Walpole and 
Strawberry Hill,” and “ About Lambeth Palace ;” also an article on 
the Ladies of Llangollen, called “A Forgotten Friendship,” notable 
for its misprints—Prince Puckler Muskau’s name suffering severely. 
The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston and Sons) 
commences a new era under the auspices of Mr. Mackeson, but 
retains its old appearance and arrangement. “Godfrey Fane’s 
Two Legacies,” and “ Gentleman Gray’s Wife,” represent fiction. 
Itis a pity that in the frontispiece to the former the figures are so 
ernaturally tall. Mr. David Ker writes with his accustomed 
dee of his subject on “ Russjan National Character.” “The 
Church in the Navy,” “The Prayer Book in Great Towns,” 
and “English Hymns and Hymn Writers,” by the editor, are 
particularly suited to the special audience addressed by the 


magazine. 

The Cornhill (Smith, Elder and Co.) gives the place of honour 
toMr. Browning’s stirring ballad “ Hervé Riel,” to which we have 
referred elsewhere. The two serial stories—“ Lord Kilgobbin,” 
and “The Adventures of Harry Richmond”—proceed with their 
accustomed vivacity through scenes wide apart as Ireland and 
Russia, and each fiction has an excellent illustration. In “ Lady 
Isabella” Mrs. Stephen commences one of her graceful idylls of 
everyday life. The personal recollections and fragments from the 
letters of “ Nathaniel Hawthorne” possess interest. “National 
Education in India,” “ Daniel Defoe ”—based on Mr. W. Lee’s 
“Life and Newly Discovered Writings of Defoe ”—and “ Christian 
Names in England and Wales,” complete a valuable number. 

Good Words (Strahan and Co.), besides a further instalment of 
the “Sylvestres,” contains a very interesting paper by Robert 
Buchanan on George Heath, to which there is a spirited portrait. 
“The Devil's Boots,” a quaint story by William Gilbert, is 
the more noticeable because strictly founded on fact. We miss the 
Laureate’s songs, which so pleasantly enlivened the last two months. 

Good Words for the Young (Strahan and Co.) commences with 
“A Scene in France, in November, 1870,” which has a good deal 
more to recommend it than its appositeness to recent events. © Its 
continuation will be eagerly looked for. “King Arthur's. Great 
Boar Hunt” makes good its pretension as a “ Fairy Tale :” nor is 
there a paper in the number without a claim to attention. 

Sunday Magazine (Strahan and Co.)—The “City Man” continues 
“Your Life and Mine: a Chronicle of Struggles and Hopes,” in- 
dustriously delving into the dark corners of our metropolitan life. 
Doctor Vaughan, the Master of the Temple, is eloquent and im- 
pressive on “ Indifference ;” “ William Cowper and his Hymns” is 
am interesting résumé of his intimacy with John Newton, and 

ir communion at Olney ; “ Power on the Woman’s head, because 
of the Angels,” deals with St. Paul, and his rules for dress 
becoming in men and women—an interesting subject ably dis- 
cussed, 


In the Saint Paul's (Strahan & Co.) “ A Run round Ireland” is 
decidedly the most important and attractive paper ; but “ Suburban 
Houses” affords at once a lively and deplorable picture of what 
these erections too frequently are, concluding with hints which all 
msearch of such residences will find it profitable to study and 
temember. “ Wilfred Cumbermede,” “ Hannah,” and “ Ralph, the 
Heir,” all are making admirable progress. George Macdonald is 
always at home “Among the Mountains.” The author of “John 

” was never more happy than in her description of Aunt 
Hannah’s devotion to her motherless niece, little Rosie, “ small, 
fe’ gentle, pale,” in whose baby-mouth there was yet “a firm 

te will of its own, and in the serious eyes a strange out-looking, 
if seeing something grown-up people could not see”—seeking, 
the mother she was never to know. “ Ralph, the Heir,” is 


stil searching for a mistress for the great house at the Priory, and . 


‘ncountering rebuffs deserved by unstable young gentlemen. 


Love's Colours” is a pretty poem with a dash o ceigiaatity ; 
anda “March Song” tempts one into singing as one reads. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


MR. MuRRAY.—Village Communities in the East and West: six 
lectures delivered at Oxford by H. Sumner Maine, Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, 8vo. The 


: Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, edited with introductions and 


notes by Rev. Whitwell Elwin ; vol. 3, on March gist, will contain 
vol, 1 of the correspondence. 

CLARENDON PREsS.— Dryden, edited with notes and glossary by 
W. D. Christie, M.A., containing stanzas on the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, Astrzea Redux, Annus Mirabilis, Absalom and Achitophel, 
Religio Laici, the Hind and the Panther ; extra fcap. 8vo. Schiller’s 
Withelm Tell, edited by Dr. Buchheim, with life of Schiller, his- 
torical and critical introduction, and a complete commentary 
extra fcap. 8vo. 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND Co.—A Second Volume of the Was 
Correspondence of the “ Daily News,” continued to the negotiations 
for peace. On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testament, 
by J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, crown 8vo. New and 
cheaper edition, Lady Barker’s “ Station Life in New Zealand.” 
A Second Series of “ Cameos from English History,’ by the author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

Sampson Low, SON, AND MARSTON,—TZhe Silent Partner, a 
new and original story, by Miss E. S. Phelps, the author of 
“ The Gates Ajar,” fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Suburban Sketches, 
by the author of “ Venetian Life,” &c., post 8vo. 

MEsSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT.—TZhe Fail of the Second 
Empire, a volume of contemporary history, by Azamat-Batuk, 
Special Correspondent of the “Pall Mall Gazette,” 1 vol. 8vo, 
Lodge's a and Baronetage for 1871, under the especial 
patronage of her Majesty, and corrected by the nobility, goth 
edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges. Life and Adventures of Count Beugnot, 
Minister of State under Napoleon I., edited from the Pinch by 
Miss C, M. Yonge, author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c., 2 vols. 
8vo. Her Own Fault, by Mrs. Spender, author of “ Brothers-in- 
Law,” &c., 3 vols. Cheap Edition of David Elginbrod, by George 
MacDonald, LL.D., forming the new volume of Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library. 

MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, AND DYER.— Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, second series, by James Anthon 
Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. The Miscel- 
laneous Writings of the late Fohn Conington, M.A., Professor of 
Latin Literature in the University of Oxford, including a complete 

rose translation of Virgil’s works. With a memoir by H, J. S, 
Smith, M.A., Fellow of "Balliol College, Oxford ; ‘edited by J. A. 
Symonds, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 2 vols. 
8vo. Pau and the Pyrenees, by Count Henry Russell, Mem- 
ber of the Geographical and Geological Societies of France, Mem- 
ber of the Alpine Club, &c., 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, with map and plans. 
1. A Treatise on Human Nature; being.an Attempt to Introduce the 
Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects, by David 
Hume; edited, with a preliminary dissertation and notes, by T, 
H. Green, Fellow, and T. H. Grose, late Scholar, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo. 2. Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, by 
David Hume; by the same Editors, 2 vols. 8vo. The above 
will form a new edition of David Hume’s Philosophical Works, 
complete in four volumes, to be had in two separate sections, as 
announced. 





—__—- > 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


MISCELLANBOUS PAMPHLETS, &c.—TZhe Strength and Cost of 
the British Army and Reserve Forces. By the Author of “The 
History of our Reserve Forces” (Bentley); Zhe Sunday Friend 
for 1870 (Philip Legg, Gosport); Zhe Sunday Friend Stories 
(ditto) ; Cope’s Tobacco Plant, No. xtt. (Liverpool: Fraser); A 
Scholars Day-dream. By Alsager Hay Hill (Chapman and Hall). 
The Civil Service History of England. . By F. A. White, B.A. ; 
revised by H. A. Dobson (Lockwood and Co.) 

Music.—She Sang to her Harp. A song written and composed 
by Alfred B. Allen (Robert Cocks and Co.) Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis, in G. By D. Macpherson (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return volun- 
tary contributions; nor can he give any 
attention to anonymous communications. 

All Letters, &c., for the Editor, and Books 

Sor review, should be addressed to Mr.S.R. 
TOWNSHEND MAYER, 25, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C., or to care of the publishers. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taining the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, it is 
earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and 
furnished with full information. 

Back numbers are in print, and may be 
had from Messrs. Houlston & Sons, through 
any bookseller or newsagent. 





NOTICE.— Books intended for re- 
view should not arrive at the office 
later than ten days a to publi- 
cation. In the case of illustrated works, the 
Editor will select those specimen blocks 
which he may deem most suitable for in- 
sertion, and will then communicate with 


the publishers of the same respecting their ¥ 


transmission. 





TO ADVERTISERS, — All Advertise- 
ments should be sent to 
Mr. E. K. BREWER, 
1, Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C., 


from whom the scale of charges may be had. 
Advertisements to appear in any particular 
number should be sent as above at least six 
days beforehand ;—that is, on or before the 
25th or 8th respectively, as the case may be. 


THE ORCHESTRA: 
The Largest and a Journal of Music and 
the Drama. 


Price Threepence Weekly. 
May be obtained of any Bookseller or Newsman in Town 





Country ; ble > fe advange) ae be 
Forwarded for copies fret by pov tt J 
Per Y s : » “ter 
be Half Year ah - ed 


to J. Swirt, Orchestra Office, 55, King-street, Regent- 
street, W. 

Advertisements must be sent prepaid to the above address 
not later than Thursday. 

Four Lines (of eight words) and under, 2s, 6d. 
Each Line beyond, 6d. per line. 

Post-office Orders must be made payable to J. Swirt, 

Post-office, Regent-street, W. 


CHARLES WATKINS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
54, CHANCERY-LANE. 
(Formerly of Parliament Street, late of Charing Cross.) 
CHARLES WATKINS begs leave to call attention to 
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CHAR WATKINS, PHOTOGRAPHER, 
S54 CHANCERY-LANE, W.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


UEL FOR OUR FIRES; or, Coal 
Pits, Colliers, and their Dangers. By the Author of 
t% i ten with Mamma i the Stars,” &c. En- 


RD Hil 1s. 6d. boa: 
y TCHARD UNNE: er ” Story of Old 
London. By G. E. Sarcent, Author of a 
of an Old Manor House.” En; Imp. 16mo, 
NOICE POETRY FOR’ LITTLE 


ang apt bay \ neeaaee Pictures and Wood 


ngravings. 
HE | PICTURE GALLERY OF THE 
NATIONS. A Description of the Principal Peoples 

in the World. Illustrated with 160 fine Engravings. Small 
ato, printed on toned paper, 6s, handsomely bound, gilt 


HE COTTAGE ON THE SHORE; 
ew Little Gwen's Story. —~ eee Royal 16mo, 
6d. boards ; 2s. extra, gilt e 

gd ‘Adapted for Winter Ga- 
=n my B.D, Incumbent Christ Chareh, 

; s. 6d. cloth. 
ILL THE ‘DOCTOR “COMES ; and 
How to Help Him. By Gzorce H. Horr, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. Cheap and Popular Series. 6d. limp cloth ; 


bds. 
«HE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Parer- 


NOSTER-ROW and 164, PiccaDILLY. BRIGHTON: 31, WIs- 
TER-ROAD. AND ALL BooKSELLERS. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
THE LATE.DEAN ALFORD’S LAST WORK. 
RUTH AND TRUST : Lessons of the 
War. Second Edition. 2s. 6d., handsomely bound. 
By the same Author, 
THE COMING OF THE BRIDEGROOM. Fourth 


. 1s, 6d., cloth. 
THE STATE oe — BLESSED DEAD. Seventh 
Thousand. 





1s. 6d., 
N THE EVE: a Tale. By IvAN 
S. Torcuvenerr. Translated from the Russian by 


C. E. Turner. 4s. 6d. 

“No isolated extracts can convey the exquisite charm of 
— — the = and chaste tone of thought with which 
> all \q them we recognize a master’s 


E “AND TIMES OF THE 

OHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of. the 

Methodists. By the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of “The 

Life and Times a the Rev. Samuel Wesley. ” Three Vols. 

8vo. Price, r2s.each. With Portraits. 

NTIDOTE Ls “THE GATES AJAR.” 

By J. S. w and enla: —. 1s., cloth. 
SPPROPRIATE FOR LE 

1. DIETAS . PRIVATA: vee and 

Meditations, chiefly from the Writings of HANNAH 

a. Fortieth Thousand. Price 1s., cloth; roan gilt, 


«THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING, and other 
a By E. De Pressense, D.D. New Edition 


SHE WORLD OF ANECDOTE.’ By 
E. Paxton Hoop. One large Volume. 10s. 6d. 
“ Full of wit and wisdom.—Standard. 
“The humorous, the vothety, the sceagnie, the in- 
structive, have all a place.—Dai 
ARK SAVINGS ON A HARP, and 
other Sermons on some of the Dark Questions of 
wy I Life. By E. Paxton Hoop.. Second Edition. 


SHE INTERIOR OF THE -EARTH. 

By H. P. Maret. 4s. 6d. This work brings forward 

new arguments to prove that the mechanical theory of vol- 

canic and igneous action = L escwpe is an error, and that 

the local chemical XC! 

FESAR.— COMPLETE DICTION- 

ARY TO CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. With an 

Appendix of mass Hints on T ion. By ALBERT 
Creak, M.A. as. 6d 

ODEL WOMEN. By the Rev. 

Wititam Anperson, Author of “ Self-made Men,” 


&c. Handsomely bound, pit ede eS, 5S. 
*HODD R and sfoucuton, 


ART 


’ 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 
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